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Courage, Seacher-- | 


, 
There are brave men today who are working steadily for the progress | 
, of civilization, even though half the world’s armies are trying to de- 
stroy each other. There are men of courage and wisdom and skill 
whose achievements put to shame the futile destruction of Mars. 
These peaceable and progressive heroes can divert the minds of to- 
day’s children from the horrors of the time, can inspire today’s youth 
to noble deeds. It is men of this calibre who are right now on their 
way to make the conquest of the South Pole complete. 


Ten-twenty-thirty years from now the text books of the nation’s ' 
schools will devote pages to the discoveries of the present Byrd ex- 
pedition. School children then will thrill to the conquest of the South 
Pole as school children yesterday thrilled to the conquest of the West. 


Today’s school children need not be deprived of this thrilling chapter, 
for JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES will bring to teachers the 
story of this expedition as it is taking place. This story will be pre- 
| sented in the popular and unique JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
manner—with full page illustrations, information, projects, regular 
study correlations. It will be presented along with the following popu- 
lar features: | 





Units, Activities Industries Creative Art 

Pictorial Maps History Decorations, Crafts 

Health and Safety Geography Social Studies 
Dioramas, Posters Seatwork Construction Work 
Foreign Countries Music Book Reviews 


It will be presented at the regular 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVI- JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


’ 740 Rush Street Chicago, III. 








{ 
| 
TIES price: 740 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 
} 10 BIG ISSUES Please enter my subscription to 
Pe MEE ocssbertineesdisvvescciuil $2.00 't JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVI- 
; | TIES for one year (10 issues), to 
{ SUBSCRIBE NOW. Start your subscrip- I I Wao ox ccciecceacsentnencheneterckrnen 
' tion with the January issue to receive all | issue. 
of the Byrd material. Join the thousands | F ‘ 
} of successful teachers who keep their '  -------- I am enclosing $2.00 
pupils ahead with Le Bill me for $2.00 
| JUNIOR ARTS YM | 
AND ACTIVITIES | addressees | 
| 
| 
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At the Editor Sees It 





Straws in the football wind: 

“Most college presidents haven’t the 
nerve required ... (to) drop football 
as an intercollegiate sport,” states John 
R. Tunis in “What Shall We Do About 
Football?” Esquire for January, 1940. 
Perhaps not many of them have the 
necessary nerve, but at least thirteen 
of them have—thirteen colleges recently 
abolished football. 

“Chicago Drops Football and Stays 
Honest” (December 28, 1939). Among 
other things a spokesman for the trus- 
tees of this institution said, ‘You can’t 
play Big Ten football without being 
crooked as far as the league’s rules are 
concerned, and they (trustees) did not 
want the University of Chicago to be 
crooked.” Congratulations, Chicago! 

“Vols Return with $120,000 Check.” 
Of course, too, undoubtedly the Vols 
also got a lot of “physical development 
and character training’’ out of the Ten- 
nessee-Southern California game, but 
they can’t pay for athletic equipment 
with this. Pardon us, what was your 
remark about commercialism? 

“Post-season bowl games serve no 
real educational purpose and stress the 
commercial aspects of the sport’—Re- 
port of a Committee -of the College 
Physical Education Association, Decem- 
ber 30, 1939. 

Judging by this fall’s newspaper and 
magazine articles, something is going to 
happen to intercollegiate football. 

Judging by well-known facts and 
straws in the wind, something ought to 
happen to intercollegiate football. 





Time to begin thinking about your 
graduation program. And time to re- 
member that because of increased criti- 
cisms of the schools and less money for 
their support, a logical program based 
on education is needed now as never be- 
fore. 





According to a study made recently 
in a certain high school, the percentage 
of boy smokers in the various classes 
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were: freshman, 10; sophomore, 50; 
junior, 30; and senior, 40. With the girls 
the percentages were: 2, 10, 18, 22. The 
major influence behind the sophomore 
increase was, ‘““My crowd smokes.” Ob- 
viously, the place for an anti-smoking 
program is in the freshman year. 





The elementary school “Spelling 
Champion” of a certain state misspelled 
(December, 1939) out of 200 words 
only the following: opththalmia, psy- 
chosis, rarefy, cirrosis, cilia, chauvin- 
ism, louther, laity, and vacillate. Do we 
discredit her for missing these words? 


We do not. Do we discredit the educa-° 


tional administration that promoted this 
sort of a stunt? We do. 





And while we are on the contest-idea: 
you may have noted that Iowa has abol- 
ished music contests in favor of “Music 
Clinic Festivals.” If you are interested, 
as you should be, get The Clearing 
House for December and read Robert 
White’s article, which not only describes 
this type of event, but also presents 
very completely and effectively the ar- 
guments against the music contest. 





Roger Babson recently stated that 
high school students know more about 
cheers than chores—and charged that 
the school system was primarily re- 
sponsible for “at least 7,000,000 of the 
10,000,000 unemployed.” Rather big 
words, Mr. Babson, rather big words. 





The auditorium is the most sense- 
lessly designed part of the average new 
school building—too large, stage open- 
ing too wide, stage too shallow, acous- 
tics poor, and decoration tawdry. “The 
School Auditorium as a Theater,’ Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. (price, ten cents) is a destructive 
and constructive study of school audi- 
toriums in 21 states. We hope that it 
gets into the hands of school adminis- 
trators, boards of education, building 
committees, and architects. 
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How Good Is Your Pupil Activity Program? 


Standards presents one means of answer- 

ing the above question through the ap- 
plication of its Evaluative Criteria. This study 
has produced, after extensive research, direct 
application, and continued research, the most 
complete criteria for evaluating secondary 
schools available. These criteria embrace more 
than the extra-curricular activity program of 
a school. The curriculum, pupil activity pro- 
gram, library service, guidance service, in- 
struction, outcomes, school staff, school plant, 
and the school administration may all be 
evaluated in terms of a school’s philosophy 
and objectives. 


T's Co-operative Study of Secondary School 


In our judgment, the application of the en- 
tire Evaluative Criteria would be a worth- 
while undertaking for any public or private 
secondary school. However, its use entails 
considerable time and effort on the part of 
the faculty and administration, as well as 
some local expense, under any program of 
application. Eleven schools applied the com- 
plete “Alpha” set of evaluations! in Oklahoma 
in 1939. Eighteen others plan to use the Alpha 
scale of evaluations this year. A number of 
the 868 accredited Oklahoma high schools, 
however, are using one area each year, rather 
than the entire series of evaluations. This is 
caused by the reasons suggested above. 


When the entire Evaluative Criteria is ap- 
plied in a secondary school, a visiting com- 
mittee evaluates the school, spending two to 
five days in the process. The committee ar- 
rives after the local faculty has made its own 
thorough evaluation. This procedure would 
probably not be necessary or perhaps even 
possible when the school is applying a single 
section of the Criteria. 


One area that is being used separately in 
Oklahoma is the pupil activities evaluation. It 
is in regard to this particular area that the 
author’s remarks are chiefly concerned. 


One of the principal difficulties in the ap- 
plication of this segregated portion of the 
Evaluative Criteria is the exclusion of other 
areas that bear directly or indirectly on the 
pupil activity program, such as guidance, ad- 
ministration, et cetera. In other words, the 
pupil activity program would be _ pictured 
apart from its setting. It may also be true 
that an evaluation of this area would be more 
subjective than other sections, such as the li- 
brary. It is realized, too, that the pupil ac- 
tivity program and the curriculum would be 
hard to separate for evaluation purposes in 
some schools and that the variation in this re- 
spect differs widely among schools. 


FEBRUARY 1940 


FRANK FULLER 


High School Inspector, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


In spite of the above limitations, those who 
have applied this separate section are high in 
their praise of it. I suggest the following steps, 
if the pupil activity program evaluation is 
used separately: 

First, that the faculty state its philosophy 
of secondary education. This philosophy 
could be more or less broken down by a 
detailed statement of objectives of the 
school. 


Second, that the faculty study carefully 
the entire evaluation, filling in the check- 
lists and evaluations in light of the stated 
philosophy and objectives. 

Third, that the students or student lead- 
ers fill in another set of the same check- 
lists and evaluations. 


Fourth, that the two sets of evaluations 
which present the student and teacher 
points of view be compared. 


Fifth, that a detailed report of the re- 
sults of the evaluation be presented in fac- 
ulty meeting. 

Sixth, that a student-faculty committee 
work out ways and means of improving 
the pupil activity program as a result of 
the evaluation. 

One of the most beneficial aspects in ap- 
plying one section of the Evaluative Criteria 
is in the purpose of diagnosing and improv- 
ing from within. Practically all persons con- 
nected with the schools participate—the fac- 
ulty, administration, and the students. No 
penalties or embarrassments are forthcoming. 
The school’s accrediting is not affected. The 
pupil activity area of the Evaluative Criteria 
applied separately may be a highly profes- 
sional and self-stimulating endeavor. 

Educational charts are available whereby 
schools may observe in graphic form the re- 
sults of an evaluation. These charts show rela- 
tive standing and comparisons with other 
schools of similar type, size, accreditation sta- 
tus, and regional location or with schools of 
all sizes and types in all parts of the coun- 
try.2. Thus, if a school desires, it may find its 
educational temperature. This is not neces- 
sary, however. 

In the general evaluation of the pupil ac- 
tivity program, the following stimulating eval- 
uation questions are raised: 3 

A. How well does the pupil activity pro- 
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gram accord with the philosophy and 

objectives of the school? 

B. How well does the pupil activity pro- 
gram meet the needs of the pupil popu- 
lation and of the community? 

C. To what extent is the school identify- 
ing problems in the pupil activity 
program and seeking their solution? 

The above questions are based upon a de- 
tailed list of checklists and evaluations cov- 
ering the following pupil activity divisions: + 

1. General nature and organization 

2. Pupil participation in school and school 

government 

. Home rooms 

. The school assembly 

. School publications 

. Music activities 

. Dramatic and speech activities 

. Social life and activities 

. Physical activities for boys 

10. Physical activities for girls 

11. School clubs 

12. Finances of pupil activities 

Music activities, dramatics and speech ac- 
tivities, social life and activities, and physical 
activities for girls are included as separate 
sections for the first time in the 1940 Edition 
of the Evaluative Criteria. 

Several stimulating questions are raised un- 
der “special characteristics of the pupil ac- 
tivity program of the school.” 

1. What are the best elements or charac- 
teristics of the pupil activity program? 

2. In what respect is it least adequate or 
in greatest need of improvement? 

3. In what respect has it been improved 
within the last two years? 

4. What improvements are now being 
made or are definitely planned for the 
immediate future? 

5. What carefully conducted studies has 
the school made of its own problems in 
this field within the last three years 
or is it now making? 

Such thought provoking questions as the 
above, conscientiously answered by a second- 
ary school faculty, would surely be good 
diagnostic procedure in building or improv- 
ing the pupil activity program. 

If the remarks made by the author do no 
more than arouse the curiosity of the reader 
to the extent that he will examine the Evalu- 
ative Criteria and analyze its content by sec- 
tions or in its entirety, it is believed that 
not only the pupil activity program but the 
entire school wherein he is working may be 
benefited. 

1 Evaluative Criteria, 1940 ‘Edition, Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D.C. 

2 Educational Temperatures: 1940 Edition, Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards. 

3 Evaluative Criteria, 1940 Edition, Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, Section 


E, p. 48. 
4 Ibid, p. 37. 
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The French Club and 
the Community 


VerA L. PEAcock 
Southern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Carbondale, Illinois 


NY club which a high school student joins 

eagerly and works in with enthusiasm 
must be a vital part of his life. Today we rec- 
ognize more clearly than in the past the neces- 
sity of keeping the student’s life close to the 
interests and developments of the community 
of which he is a part. Thus the club in which 
he works, while it seeks to broaden his ex- 
perience and teach him new appreciations 
and techniques, must also relate itself practi- 
cally and tangibly to his environment. The 
foreign language club sometimes neglects 
points of contact with the community which 
would richly reward cultivation. 


In the first place the students will enjoy * 


studying their own community from the point 
of view of its French cultural heritage, his- 
torical contacts, or present influences. Some 
localities will offer vast fields of investiga- 
tion along these lines; others very limited 
ones. In the great Mississippi Valley, in large 
areas in the South, and others along the east- 
ern part of the Canadian border, the history 
of French colonization, old houses built like 
those of France, customs handed down from 
French ancestors, quaint inscriptions in the 
old cemeteries provide fascinating material 
for any club. Many a farmer in Missouri and 
Illinois turns up an old French coin in his 
plowing and his son takes great pride in ex- 
hibiting it at school. Why should he not be 
encouraged to try to trace that coin’s presence 
there? The same holds true for old French 
contracts found occasionally in attics and 
barns in these regions. Farther south some lo- 
cal food specialty turns out to be a French 
contribution. Why not investigate that and 
along with it learn something of French cook- 
ing? Such discoveries stimulate interest in 
students and often in the community itself, 
frequently indifferent to its foreign heritage. 

Communities in regions unpenetrated by 
the early French colonists offer different but 
genuinely interesting problems. Students may 
enjoy finding and listing items of French 
manufacture sold in their town. They can 
note all the French trade-marks, names and 
slogans in local advertising, the French in- 
fluence in the dress shops and in the grocery 
stores. They enjoy listing films in which 
French phrases or even bits of conversation 
occur, those starring French actors, or occa- 
sional ones produced abroad. One source of 
enjoyment to every member of the club will 


(Continued on page 254) 
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EMOCRACY is commonly defined as that 
type or form of government in which the 
people governed have the authority to 

make and administer all rules of conduct per- 
taining to their economic, social, religious, 
and political relationships and welfare. 

There are two types of democracy, pure de- 
mocracy where the citizens participate per- 
sonally in the creating and administering of 
their government, and representative democ- 
racy where authority for law-making and 
administration is delegated to occasionally re- 
newed representatives. This is the type prac- 
ticed in the United States and other countries 
where the democratic form of government is 
still in order. 

Democracy involves such concepts as free 
speech, free press, freedom of religion, also 
universal suffrage and the right of universal 
education. 

The school is an agency in the social order 
where it exists. One of the functions and per- 
haps the chief function of the school is to re- 
interpret, redefine and in the end perpetuate 
the present social order.1 

Most educators are agreed that one of the 
aims of education is to prepare children to be- 
come active members in that society where the 
school exists. One of the cardinal objectives 
of education as outlined by a special commit- 
tee for the N.E.A. in 1918 is the teaching of 
citizenship. 

“The main purpose of education,” says Dr. 
McKown, “is to make good citizens.”’2 

If we in America wish to perpetuate de- 
mocracy as a social and political ideal, and 
surely we do, the time and need was never 
more acute than now for all educative agen- 
cies of our social order, the home, the church, 
the press, the theatre, the radio, and the school 
to reinterpret, to redefine, to re-emphasize 
and repopularize the theory and _ practical 
benefits of a democratic social order. 

With German Bunds organized in America, 
pledging allegiance to Hitler and Naziism, 
with authors and students openly advocating, 
in the American press, Fascism, and with so- 
cialistic missionaries scattered all through our 
states, it is high time that Americans awake 
to their responsibility of discontinuing the 
passive method of teaching democracy and en- 
gage in actively inculcating the ideals, atti- 
tudes, and habits of a democratic order of 
society. 

Germany, Russia, Italy, and Japan are all 
actively engaged in transmitting to their chil- 
dren their new or at least redefined ideals of 
government. All informative agencies are co- 
operating in the task of perpetuating their 
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Democracy and Extra-Curricular Activities 


T. R. ScHAFFLER 


Principal, Norman Junior High School, 
Norman, Oklahoma 


types of social order. America, too, must use 
all its teaching agencies to continue the ideal 
of democracy as a vital force or the term will 
become a passing shibboleth, as it has in other 
parts of the world. 

The school must take the leadership in this 
active training and the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities program offers the best avenue 
through which this desirable training can be 
realized. 

Why wait until the youth becomes of legal 
age to begin this civic training? Civic, as well 
as religious and social training should begin 
soon after birth. “Childhood is not a vesti- 
bule through which we pass into adulthood; it 
is an intrinsic room in the mansion of life. It 
is a real period of life to be lived by itself,” 
says Collings.? 

We learn to do by doing, is still a good edu- 
cational maxim. To become a good citizen, 
then, in his adult social order the child and 
adolescent must be allowed and even encour- 
aged to actively participate in a society that 
closely resembles and approximates the soci- 
ety into which he emerges at maturity. 

The extra-curricular activity program, be- 
cause it is less formal, because it allows for 
more student initiative and_ self-direction, 
no doubt does more to train students for ac- 
tive life in a democracy than does the curricu- 
lar program. 

McKown lists as the most important objec- 
tive of the extra-curricular program, “To 
prepare the student for active life in a de- 
mocracy.”’4 

The many phases of a well planned extra- 
curricular program in our schools can all be 
instrumental in preparing boys and girls to- 
ward this outcome. Intramural and interscho- 
lastic athletics. the assembly, the student coun- 
cil, the school paper, the various clubs, and 
the home room all offer splendid opportunity 
for this active training, but time nor space 
will not permit me to take up each and show 
how it does this. The remainder of this paper, 
therefore, will show how the home room as 
one phase of the extra-curricular program is 
quite influential in realizing this objective. 

Dr. Fretwell in his book on extra-curricular 
activities says that the basis of pupil partici- 
pation in government is the home room. “It 
is a very real question as to how long any 
form of government among adults, no matter 
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how wisely planned, can endure if half of the 
people accept their responsibility so lightly 
that they do not even cast their votes. It seems 
to have taken a freedom loving stock of col- 
onists a century and a half to develop to the 
point where they could unite ‘to form a more 
perfect union.’ Pupils may study all the con- 
stitutions of pupil-teacher councils that have 
ever been written, but they have to work out 
and live in such a scheme in comparatively 
small groups before they have the ability to 
participate intelligently in larger groups. 
Knowledge alone does not insure satisfactory 
performance. The school that elects its stu- 
dent council at large from the whole school 
can expect a quick growth and a quicker faii- 
ure. The life of the whole is determined first 
of all by the soundness of its parts. The home 
room organization is the core of the idea of 
pupil participation in government. It is here, 
so far as the school is effective, that the abil- 
ity to be self-directive, in whatever degree 
it is attained, is first developed. This develop- 
ment in self-direction in the home room can 
come as a result of managing its own affairs 
and in sending representatives from this small 
group to the larger group, or groups, and these 
representatives bringing back for discussion 
and decision the recommendations of the 
larger groups. . . . Decisions handed down 
from a few pupil leaders may be absolutely 
right decisions, but unless the pupils as a 
whole have had a real part in making these 
decisions, they have had no real chance to 
educate themselves to the point where they 
can live by them.”5 

Roemer, Allen & Yarnell have the following 
to say about the place of the home room in 
the democratic scheme of the school: 


“The home room becomes a proving ground 
for self-direction. From the home room 
comes the stimulus for pupil participation in 
school government and initiation of legisla- 
tion. Back to the home room membership, 
which in the aggregate is the constituency of 
the school, come the legislative enactments of 
the student council. Thus a sensitive contact 
is established among the pupils, who, with the 
principal as the final authority, build a type 
of procedure redounding to the greatest good 
of the greatest number... . It is, at the same 
time, the place where individual interests, 
problems, and initiative find solution and out- 
let, and where group ideals are fostered and 
lived. Here guidance is carried on; discipline 
is administered; self-consciousness is over- 
come; individual problems are solved; pupils 
are inspired to greater effort; sympathies are 
broadened; leadership and intelligent obedi- 
ence are developed. Through the home room 
closer contact with the homes is maintained; 
school and social courtesies are fostered; in- 
dividual and group initiative are stimulated: 
self and school pride are maintained; and 
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health, thrift, and other habits of good citi- 
zenship are lived. 


“The home room is, in fact, a means of con- 
tact connecting and correlating the interests of 
teacher, pupil, school, parent, and community, 
and fostering a broader view of the privileges, 
duties, and responsibilities of an intelligent 
citizenry.’’6 

Proctor and Ricciardi in their chapter on 
“Student Activities” say: “The home room 
group is the basic unit of the entire student 
body. It occupies a position in the school cor- 
responding to that of a state in the United 
States. The home room group has its set of 
officers and committees to care for its gov- 
ernment and it also has a representative in the 
student council. The member attends the 
council meetings and brings back for discus- 
sion the recommendations of that group. He 
returns to the student council meeting in- 
structed in the wishes of his room. Thus the 
home room organization is the most represen- 


tative group of the school and the one in. 


which all students are represented and may 
have a voice in school affairs. Through the 
home room desired school policies may be in- 
augurated and carried out uniformly through- 
out the school.’”* 


“Worthy citizenship,’ says McKown, 
“whether adult citizenship in a community or 
student citizenship in a school, implies a 
knowledge of society organization, an appreci- 
ation of personal responsibilities, discriminat- 
ing leadership and followership, and properly 
functioning habits. The valuable member of 
society is an active, not a passive, member; 
he is a contributor because society is always 
in a state of change for better or worse. 

“Here again it is stupid to assume that be- 
cause the student has discharged well the obli- 
gations of his mental education he, therefore, 
will necessarily discharge equally well his 
obligations of citizenship also. Yet this as- 
sumption is held by many individuals. As a 
matter of fact, the student may be worse off 
because of his mental training as far as de- 
sirable citizenship is concerned. In any case 
the good scholar is not necessarily the good 
citizen any more than the good citizen is the 
good scholar. . The average community 
needs citizens far more than it needs schol- 
ars, for it is basically an organization of citi- 
zens, not scholars... .8 

“In considering good citizenship we usually 
mention such traits or elements of character 
as loyalty, fair play, honesty, tolerance, ini- 
tiative, dependability, good sportsmanship, co- 
operation, service, trustworthiness, resource- 
fulness, leadership, and followership. .. . 

“The older method of attempting to instill 
these virtues was the memorization of creeds 
and slogans, and the telling of stories of great 
and useful lives. But again this formal method 
was only one step in the direction of the de- 
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velopment of good citizenship, and all too 
frequently it was not interesting, inspiring, 
or influential because it was usually colorless; 
it had intellectual interest but lacked emo- 
tional appeal... . 9% 


“Now consider the many, varied, and real 
opportunities for the application of good citi- 
zenship in the home room. The practice of 
parliamentary procedure; the development of 
fine attitudes toward new students; the pro- 
motion of ideals of service, sympathy and as- 
sistance; the reception and entertainment of 
visitors, pupils, rooms, teachers, or parents; 
the development of a healthy group spirit 
and morale; care of personal, room, and school 
property and equipment; organization of the 
room with officers and committees, with its 
very definite responsibilities for the develop- 
ment of a better little democracy; the plan- 
ning and presenting of home room programs 
of all types, financial, recreational, social, 
service, educational, health, as well as the 
conducting of campaigns, competitions, and 
drives, and finally an attempt to evaluate the 
progress made or the work done in these ac- 
tivities, are all beneficial in developing good 
citizenship, because they represent the prac- 
tice of desirable habits as well as the estab- 
lishment of worthy ideals. 


“The settings and situations are natural; 
they concern the pupil’s own interests and ac- 
tivities, both as an individual and as a citizen 
of the room and the school, and they give 
abundant opportunities for participation be- 
cause of the small size of the group. So in this 
elementary democracy are developed the 
qualities and characteristics that will be es- 
sential to him and his nation when he grows 
into adulthood and assumes his place as a 
member of his community. His home room 
situations are just as real and as _ natural, 
though, of course. smaller in scope, as those 
in which he will find himself as an adult, and 
they are quite similar.’’1° 

The social studies or social sciences as they 
are often called, have been for years attempt- 
ing to teach and cultivate good citizenship, 
but here the teaching has been too abstract 
and subjective. Tindal and Myers contrast 
this type of teaching as follows: 

“Student participation in school control, or- 
ganized student activities, and school sociali- 
zation furnish the special field for their ac- 
tivities as citizens in the school community. 
Subjectively, citizenship is taught through the 
course in social studies. Objectively, it is 
caught and translated into conduct by the jun- 
ior citizenship in schools. Here pupils may 
learn what democracy is, how it has developed 
in our nation, how its co-operative activities 
have been and must be carried on. This ar- 
ticulation of teaching with training will assure 
that pupils may realize their immediate needs 

(Continued on page 257) 
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It Is Happening in Tulsa 


CerciLtE Davis 


Senior, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


r CAN happen here! High school students in 
the city of Tulsa are making a success of 
what is believed to be the United States’ first 
student newspaper representing all the high 
schools in one system. 

Until 1938, when Daniel Webster High 
School was opened, Tulsa had but one high 
school, Central, which had developed an ex- 
cellent student newspaper, the Tulsa School 
Life. All-American and medalist’s ratings in 
national contests, and first place awards in 
Oklahoma competition had become yearly dis- 
tinctions of the newspaper, and there was a 
great deal of student pride in the publication. 

With the opening of Daniel Webster, and 
later of Will Rogers High School, there arose 
the problem of how best to handle student 
newspapers. The plan of the traditional pub- 
lication of separate newspapers by the three 
Tulsa high schools was discarded and for sev- 
eral reasons. 

Because of limited revenue, the schools 
would have found it difficult to publish three 
newspapers of a size complimentary to each 
school. School newspapers depend largely 
upon advertising revenue for their support, 
and competition among the three staffs would 
have meant less advertising per school, less 
revenue, and consequently, three inferior pub- 
lications. 

It was apparent that such set-up would also 
be a source of constant annoyance to adver- 
tisers who would be solicited by three high 
school advertising staffs. It was believed that 
the separate paper plan would have a ten- 
dency to foster undesirable rivalry among the 
three schools. 

Because it was free from all these objec- 
tionable features, and because it had certain 
definite advantages, the tri-school publication 
plan was adopted, and in its two years of ex- 
istence has proved successful. 

In each high school there is a class in news 
writing. Twenty-two students at Central. 
twenty at Webster, and twenty-nine at Rog- 
ers cover the activities of their schools. The 
only class in advertising is at Central, and 
is composed of nine students. 

All copy from Webster and Rogers high 
schools is sent to Central, where news from 
the three schools is combined. In allotting 
space, merit is the deciding factor, and be- 
cause the most timely and well-written arti- 
cles are given prominent spots in the paper, 
a desirable spirit of journalistic competition 
is encouraged. However, since the activities 


(Continued on page 242) 
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A Pioneer School Club in Motion 


Picture Appreciation 


HE Motion Picture Club in the senior high 

school of Reading, Pennsylvania, enjoys 

a unique distinction in the history of the 
motion picture appreciation movement in the 
city. With youth in the lead, they represent 
the pioneer group. In most situations, the adult 
civic groups encourage the organization of mo- 
tion picture clubs and photoplay appreciation 
classes in high school. In Reading, however, 
the opposite procedure is illustrated. 

The high school club was the first organ- 
ized group in this field. and the interest en- 
gendered by their activities encouraged the 
civic clubs to become more active in develop- 
ing among parents a discriminating apprecia- 
tion of motion pictures, both for themselves 
and for their children. 

A number of these clubs had motion picture 
chairmen who provided their groups with 
cinema information, but there was no con- 
certed or organized effort in this direction. 
It was not until all these people co-operated in 
a publicity campaign for an outstanding pic- 
ture that the group realized the psychological 
time had come for a central civic organization 
in Reading. With the College Club as official 
sponsor, the Reading Motion Pictures Forum 
came into being with more than one hundred 
and fifty individuals and thirty civic clubs 
represented in its first year memberships. 

The high school group little realized that 
their initial efforts would reach out to such 
a large field, including not only city but sub- 
urban and county organizations as well. Some 
of the students openly testified that one of 
the features attracting them to this particu- 
lar club was the variety and far-reaching 
scope of activities offering opportunities for 
not only school projects but community cin- 
ema problems as well. Youth, evidently, wants 
to be progressive and will respond to such 
tasks that are challenging and vital. 

They were frightened a bit, it is true, by 
the prospect of interviews with theatre mana- 
gers and leading newspaper editors; yet their 
learning experiences encouraged confidence 
and expression. They were learning to evalu- 
ate motion pictures; they had developed some 
power of judgment and set up standards for 
themselves. At one of the local theatres, cin- 
ema offerings were good; but the vaudeville 
programs were crude and highly undesirable. 
An informed public group such as _ theirs 
should express its opinion. An interview was 
arranged resulting in deference to their judg- 
ment and an invitation to visit first perform- 
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ances for the purpose of eliminating unde- 
sirable numbers. Here, indeed, was an 
opportunity for progressive youth convinced 
of wholesome entertainment values for the 
American public. 

Another venture in civic leadership resulted 
from a dearth of newspaper information con- 
cerning local photoplays. How could the pub- 
lic select its movies wisely if they knew noth- 
ing but titles and actors? What about story 
content for children, plot development and 
setting? All this parents particularly should 
know. Other cities even smaller than theirs 
had a drama section in the local newspapers; 


why not Reading? Another interview was at-., 


tempted, this time with a group of editors who 
had already heard from a progressive theatre 
manager recently established in the city. He 
might have had a commercial interest, they 
said; but this student group voiced public 
opinion. The result was a theatre page offer- 
ing reviews of all pictures as they appeared 
locally. All of these activities were a natural 
outgrowth of regular in-school sessions oper- 
ating on democratic principles. 

Another more recent development is the 
introduction of a motion picture unit of study 
in the eleventh grade work for the depart- 
ment of English. It was felt that the informa- 
tion and benefits of the club group should be 
shared by the entire student body. This two 
weeks unit included practice in reviewing and 
evaluating films on the basis of information 
secured from reliable sources, a glimpse into 
the history of motion pictures, standards for 
judging various features, and a more definite 
knowledge of studio work both for the actors 
and producing companies concerned. Apart 
from a more comprehensive and_ definite 
knowledge of this prominent industry, which 
influences the recreational life of the coun- 
try so vitally, it was felt that two results were 
particularly significant. First, because the ma- 
terial challenged their natural interest, the 
students volunteered to read numerous refer- 
ences and report their findings to the class; 
furthermore, they discussed problems ear- 
nestly; thus providing opportunities to de- 
velop oral expression, one of the major ob- 
jectives in the field of English. Second, the 
teacher noticed that more critical thinking 
was done in this unit than in former ones be- 
cause the problems discussed touched vital ex- 
periences. One day, quite unexpectedly, while 
the class was discussing standards for motion 
picture stories, a student remarked, “I think 
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the motion pictures give us a false idea of 
life.’ Thereupon, all planned work was set 
aside to investigate and consider the implica- 
tions, the reasons, and reactions of other stu- 
dents. “In what respect did the motion picture 
present life falsely?” they questioned. The 
critical thinking involved in the discussion was 
one of the most valuable experiences of the 
group. The initiative and interest displayed 
also contributed to the real value of the unit. 

In the motion picture clubs, which continue 
to increase in membership, there is a variety 
of activities including not only club and school 
projects for the entire student body but com- 
munity cinema problems as well. 

The democratic and popular procedure of 
the committee plan, whereby every member 
has an opportunity to participate according to 
his particular interest, has been followed. The 
pictures show these committees in action. The 
large group picture illustrates a club session 
during which all committees are meeting to 
discuss plans and activities. In the front row 
reading from left to right is: first, the 4-Star 
committee which receives and reviews mate- 
rial from the National 4-Star Club. Fre- 
quently, announcements concerning national 
activities are pertinent; there are contests, re- 
ports, and articles from the ‘“4-Star Final,” 
which offer suggestions for new club ac- 
tivities. 

Next in order is the program committee 
which is responsible for the weekly club pro- 
grams. They sometimes ask one particular 
committee to take charge, arrange for outside 
speakers or a showing of pictures. One of the 
primary objectives of the club, illustrated in 
most of the weekly sessions, is the distribu- 
tion of information concerning the local the- 
atre offerings. A reporter contacts all of the 
first-run theatres to secure advance news con- 
cerning the schedule. Then the reviewing pub- 
lications, theatre press sheets, and motion pic- 
ture stills are consulted to secure sufficient 
information for discriminating evaluations. 





Committees in Action at a Motion Picture 
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When the pictures are discussed in club ses- 
sions, separate factors are considered to in- 
clude social and artistic values, production 
notes, plot construction, and casting. Instead 
of the casual, nondescript comment, “This pic- 
ture is good,” the student will indicate that it 
is good for some particular feature or undesir- 
able in some respect. Occasionally, the local 
theatres offer pre-viewing opportunities after 
which the students enjoy discussing the pic- 
ture and working out rating sheets in connec- 
tion with it. Next, we see the books and maga- 
zine committee which is always looking for 
literature and finding out what the school 
and public libraries have to offer. Among the 
magazines they review are Educational 
Screen, Scholastic, and National Board of Re- 
view Magazine. Several of the most popular 
books reviewed recently are Film and School 
by Rand and Lewis, Talking Pictures by Bar- 
rett C. Kiesling, and Motion Pictures and 
Youth by Edgar Dale. 

The technical committee is shown at the 
rear right demonstrating the use of our school 
projector to a group of interested members. 
They also delight in visiting projection booths 
of local theatres to observe the operation of 
commercial machines. 

At the rear left is a combined group of 
the civic and poster committees with one 
member discussing a poster to be displayed 
in the school lobby. This is one method 
whereby the entire student body is informed 
concerning fine pictures. For the annual Open 
House night when thousands of parents and 
community friends came to see the school at 
work, this display committee arranged a very 
attractive and varied exhibit in the club 
room. 

The civic committee is concerned with lo- 
cal cinema problems and projects. Recently, 
they co-operated with other community clubs 
in a survey of conditions prevailing at the 
Saturday morning program for children and 
made subsequent recommendations to the the- 
atre managers. They 
promoted the _ school 
forget-me-not sale in 
behalf of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, award- 
ing the best sellers 
with theatre passes. 

The editing commit- 
tee shown at work in 
picture No. 2 is a very 
busy and _ important 
group. Their weekly 
task is the preparation 
of reviews for the col- 
umn in the school pa- 
per entitled “Following 
the Films.” After a sur- 
vey of the local offer- 


Club Session ings for the week, the 
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best picture for high 
school audiences is 
chosen and the editor 
assembles as much in- 
formation as_ possible 
concerning it. He will 
try to secure a cut for 
his article and perhaps 
sufficient poster mate- 
rial for school displays. 
Discussion guides, 
whenever available, are 
secured for _ special 
school groups accord- 
ing to suitability and 
particular interest. Oc- 
casionally, the editing 
committee will chal- 
lenge the entire club to 
write reviews on a pic- 
ture, particularly those 
seen in preview. Re- 
quests also come from 
the local theatre mana- 
gers for student criti- 
cisms and reviews 
which may be used for 
display in the theatre 
lobbies. The 4 - Star 
Club also encourages reviews for publication 
in their Final. 

One of the most thrilling community activi- 
ties is reflected in the broadcast group, who 
prepared and presented their own script over 
the local station, WEEU. This program en- 
titled ‘““Movie Club Students Speak” was the 
initial number in a series of broadcasts spon- 
sored by the Reading school district for the 
purpose of informing the public concerning 
special features of the school program. Par- 
ents and friends who heard the broadcast 
testified to their surprise at the scope of work 
covered by the club. 

All of these activities demonstrate student 
interest in projects which reach beyond the 
club group to the entire school and to the 
community for some worth-while service. 
They offer an intelligent interpretation of mo- 
tion picture experiences which play a vital 
part in the lives of young people and adults 
today; they are truly pioneering ventures in 
the field of motion picture appreciation. 





“Whom, then, do I call educated? First, 
those who control circumstances instead of 
being mastered by them; those who meet all 
occasions manfully and act in accordance with 
intelligent thinking; those who are honorable 
in all dealings; who treat good naturedly per- 
sons and things that are disagreeable; and 
furthermore, those who hold their pleasures 
under control and are not overcome by mis- 
fortune; finally those who are not spoiled by 
success.’’—Isocrates. 
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It Is Happening in Tulsa 
(Continued from page 239) 


of the three schools are for the most part, 
parallel, and the staff members are selected 
for their journalistic ability, the content of 
Tulsa School Life is usually balanced, and 
each group feels that it has had just repre- 
sentation. 

Since the inauguration of the present plan, 
increased circulation has proved an induce- 
ment to advertisers, and the paper is more 
popular than ever before. Tulsa School Life 
is distributed to its subscribers in the home 
room period each Thursday morning, and in 
this way, all its readers get the news at the 
same time, and students in each school learn 
about the current activities in the other two. 

Perhaps even more important from an edu- 
cational standpoint is the fact that Tulsa’s 
high school students are bound together by 
their common interest in a common publica- 
tion. When the present plan was introduced 
there was resentment on the part of Central 
students who felt that the Websterites were 
horning in on their newspaper. In the two 
years since the change was made, two classes 
that were in Central when the plan was 
adopted have been graduated, and the atti- 
tude of the students has become friendly to 
the plan. Tulsa’s secondary students have be- 
gun to feel that rather than being Central, 
Webster, and Rogers, they are one great body 
—Tulsa High School. 
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A Future Teachers Club 


and sponsor Future Teachers of America 

clubs in the high schools throughout the 
United States was inaugurated by the National 
Education Association. This movement is com- 
mendable in every respect and should have 
the full-fledged support of every educator 
who is genuinely interested in helping improve 
the quality of American teachers. 


Research studies show that the teaching 
profession has not been attracting the best of 
our young men and women, if they are judged 
on the basis of college scholarship, intelligence 
quotients, and leadership in school activities. 
A national movement, such as the Future 
Teachers of America, should provide the 
needed opportunity for educators to interest 
the right type of young people to enter the 
teaching profession. 


ee school year, a movement to organize 


SPONSOR OF CLUB 


Every school club will be about as success- 
ful as the teacher in charge of it; therefore, 
great care should be exercised in choosing a 
sponsor for the Future Teachers club. Not ev- 
ery teacher is qualified natively or profession- 
ally for the work. To guide a group of high 
school boys and girls in the teaching field is 
a very delicate and complex problem. The 
person who undertakes the task should have 
an enviable record as a teacher and should be 
a person well respected by the student body. 
The superintendent and principal of small 
high schools are probably on the average the 
people best equipped to sponsor this type of 
club. If they are too busy to assume the re- 
sponsibility, it might be possible for them 
to serve as a co-sponsor with some other fac- 
ulty member. In large school systems some 
well qualified teacher should be appointed by 
the administrative head of the school to carry 
on the work. It is doubtful if it is advisable for 
the students to select the sponsor of the club 
from the faculty roster until they have gotten 
some experience in the management of the 
club, and have had an opportunity to learn 
more about the qualifications needed by the 
sponsor. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR STUDENT GUIDANCE 


Student guidance often fails because it is 
not vitally connected with the needs and ex- 
periences of the students. A Future Teachers 
club correlates well with the student guidance 
program, for intimate relationships are sure 
to exist between the sponsor of the club and 
the students. Opportunities for the most ef- 
fective type of student guidance are certain 
to arise. To be a good teacher, a person must 
first of all be a good citizen, so all activities 
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of the club are in reality closely connected to 
every phase of the guidance program. 


TWO PHASES OF CLUB’S ACTIVITIES 


Meetings of the club should be divided into 
two separate and distinct phases: a business 
meeting, and a social hour. Students will not 
remain interested in a club and continue to 
participate in its activities unless they enjoy 
it. Students nor adults will continue to attend 
any kind of meetings from a sense of obliga- 
tion. They must secure value received or they 
will eventually devote their time and energy 
to more meaningful activities. 


The business session of the club’s meetings 
should be held first, and approximately forty- 
five minutes should be devoted to it. All meet- 
ings should be conducted strictly in accord- 
ance with parliamentary law. The program 
can consist of such things as reports by stu- 
dents, debates, forum discussions, talks by 
outside speakers, book reports, and the read- 
ing of short, selected articles. 

The school gymnasium is an ideal place to 
hold the social hour. Wholesome, but interest- 
ing recreational activities should be carefully 
planned by the committee in charge. Short 
plays, group games, picture shows, and social 
dancing are activities usually enjoyed by the 
members. The good teacher has a well bal- 
anced personality and social poise; therefore, 
a social hour is deserving of emphasis by the 
club. Many needs for individual guidance are 
revealed during social hour activities. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY LAWS ARE IMPORTANT 


Many school clubs fail principally because 
they do not have any definite set of guiding 
principles to guide the activities. Conse- 
quently, one of the first things that should 
be done after the club is organized is to work 
out an appropriate and effective constitution 
and by laws. The following constitution and 
by laws worked out and adopted by the Fu- 
ture Teachers Club of Winner High School 
may be of value to other clubs. 


CONSTITUTION AND By LAWS 
FUTURE TEACHERS CLUB OF WINNER 
Hi1cH SCHOOL 


Article 1 

The name of this organization shall be the 
General W. H. H. Beadle Club, Future Teach- 
ers of America, of Winner High School. 

Article 2—Object 

The object of this club will be to acquaint 
members with the problems and opportunities 
of the teaching profession and to provide 
wholesome socializing experience for them. 
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Article 3—Membership 

Any person who is in sympathy with: the 
object of the club is eligible to membership, 
providing his application for membership is 
accepted by the membership committee. The 
name of a new candidate for membership 
must be submitted to the membership‘commit- 
tee by some member of the club in good 
standing. The membership committee shall 
consist of the officers of the club.” 

Article 4—Meetings 

Regular meetings of the club shall be held 
every two weeks during the school.year on 
Tuesday evenings. The first meeting shall be 
held two weeks from the first Tuesday after 
the opening of school. The meetings shall be- 
gin promptly at 7:30 p.m. 

Article 5—Officers 

The officers of this club shall consist of a 
president, a vice president, and a secretary- 
treasurer. All officers shall be nominated from 
the floor at the first regular meeting of the 
school year and elected by ballot. There must 
be at least two candidates for each office be- 
fore a vote can be taken. 

Article 6—Duties of Officers 

Section 1. Officers shall assume their duties 
of their respective positions as soon as elected. 
The sponsor of the club shall preside until 
a president is elected. 

Sec. 2. The president shall have general su- 
pervision of the work of the club. At each 
meeting, he shall appoint a program commit- 
tee of three members and a social hour com- 
mittee of three members to serve for the next 
regular meeting. 

Sec. 3. The vice president shall perform the 
duties of the office in the absence or disability 
of the president. 

Sec. 4. The secretary-treasurer shall keep 
a record of the proceedings of the club; also 
an accurate record of the finances. He shall 
also act as librarian and news reporter for 
the club. 

Article 7—Amendments 

The constitution may be amended at any 
meeting called or advertised for that purpose 
by a two-thirds vote. By laws may be 
amended in the same manner. 

By Laws 
Article 1—Dues 

The annual dues of each member shall be 
ten cents payable not later than November 
1, if the member was enrolled in school pre- 
vious to that date. Any, member shall lose 
his membership for the year if his dues are 
not paid by that date. 


Article 2—Attendance 


The vice president of the club shall serve 
as attendance officer and shall pass upon all 
requests for excuses for absences. Any person 
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who receives three unexcused absences shall 
automatically lose his membership. 
Article 3—Sergeant-at-Arms 

The sergeant-at-arms shall be elected in the 
same manner as the constitutional officers and 
shall be responsible for the maintaining of 
good order at all meetings. It shall also be his 
duty to lock the outside door of the school 
building promptly at 7:35 p.m. 

Article 4—Committees 

The program committee shall prepare an 
appropriate program for the club meeting for 
which they are serving and submit it to the 
officers of the club for approval at least one 
week before the meeting. 


The social hour committee shall be respon- 
sible for the activities of a recreational nature 
that are held in the gymnasium after the 
business meeting. It shall be the duty of this 
committee to see to it that the floor and all 


other needed equipment is in readiness for 


the social hour. 


Committee members who refuse or fail to 
perform their duties in a satisfactory manner 
may lose their membership at the discretion 
of the club officers. 

Article 5—Removal of Officers 

Any officer of the club who fails to do his 
duty or to show the proper interest in the 
work of the club may be removed from of- 
fice in the following manner: 

Section 1. A petition asking for his re- 
moval must be signed by at least twenty-five 
per cent of the members of the club in good 
standing and presented to the sponsor of the 
club. se 

Sec. 2. After such a petition has been duly 
signed and presented, the matter shall be 
voted upon by secret ballots at the next regu- 
lar meeting. 

Sec. 3. If at least two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present at the meeting and voting upon 
the matter desire that he be removed from 
office, he shall lose his position immediately. 


The Future Teachers club is the most popu- 
lar club of our high school and approximately 
twenty-five per cent of the student body are 
listed as members. School officials and faculty 
members are enthusiastic about it. 





“Though all the winds of doctrines were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in 
the field, we do ingloriously, by licensing and 
prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and Falsehood grapple: who ever knew Truth 
put to the worse in a free and open encoun- 
ter?’ —Milton. 





“Greatness lies, not in being strong, but in 
the right using of strength.”—Beecher. 
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The Victory Celebration as a Social Opportunity 


girls who have co-operated in the win- 

ning feel like celebrating. If these cele- 
brations are planned and properly supervised, 
they present excellent opportunities for prac- 
tice in co-operative social living. If the cele- 
brating is done against the wishes of digni- 
fied school authorities, it often becomes a 
tribal pow-wow which has a tendency to 
create undesirable feelings against the schools. 
Snake dances, parades, bonfires, goal post 
sallies and other misguided responses to the 
primitive impulses of effusive fans often give 
warped impressions of the educational values 
emerging from the school program. If these 
celebrations are organized as student projects, 
they become situations for valuable training 
in citizenship. 

It is definitely the job of the school admin- 
istrator to anticipate and plan for adequate 
victory celebrations, especially those involv- 
ing the boys and girls in his own school. In 
the victory assembly he can capitalize upon 
the general feeling of worthy achievement 
for building ideals and attitudes for future 
world citizenship. His frowns of disapproval 
can be absorbed by a whole-hearted accept- 
ance of the social guidance obligations pre- 
sented in these youthful desires. The rabid 
public may follow the example set by the 
students. The overly excited fan may learn 
through his many contacts with the super- 
vised celebration to take the victory more 
graciously and respectably. The adult can also 
be trained for winning. 

Proper organization of the student body is 
the secret of respectable victory celebrations. 
Pep clubs, service clubs, student councils, and 
other student organizations are always anx- 
ious to help in the planning and supervising 
of these after-game activities. Students should 
be given these opportunities for leadership. 
All students through participation in good 
victory celebrations can be helped to become 
co-operative, loyal, and enthusiastic citizens 
of the school democracy. 

If parades, bonfires, snake dances, pep as- 
semblies, banquets, and award ceremonies are 
not engineered with a proper sense of balance, 
they become maudlin, tawdry, and riotous. If 
their possibilities are ignored by the school 
authorities these celebrations become rowdy 
vandalisms of the gambling and drinking 
members of the irresponsible patronage. With 
wise leadership, victory celebrations can be- 
come educational activities which foster de- 
sirable social attitudes and ideals. 


THE VICTORY PARADE 
A stunt often used in celebration of an ath- 


Aven: an important victory the boys and 
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letic victory is the parade. The school band 
should lead, playing good snappy march mu- 
sic. The yell-leaders and other marching stu- 
dents should follow the band. An easy way 
to organize the parade is to have the band 
start playing and marching across the field or 
gym floor, followed by the yell-leaders carry- 
ing an impromptu banner suggesting “Join 
the Parade.” The band should move ‘away 
rapidly, making the marchers hurry to join 
the parade. The victory parade cannot be lined 
up as a military or civic parade. It must be 
organized on the run and kept moving. 

If the parade is in celebration of the win- 
ning of some type of championship, a series 
of placards telling the story of the triumph 
will add extra color to the performance. If 
cars are used in the parade, they should come 
last. The marching students should be given 
first consideration. It is their parade. It is 
their celebration. The school head should go 
a step further than merely approving the vic- 
tory parade. He should become the silent di- 
rector. 


THE BONFIRE CEREMONY 


Many schools use the bonfire to work up 
enthusiasm before the game and for celebrat- 
ing after the game. In either case it should 
be planned and properly supervised. It serves 
as an excellent student project for a club of 
boys or a club of girls. The bonfire is a tra- 
ditional affair with some schools. Homecom- 
ing games are usually ushered in or celebrated 
by the big flame. A program of yells, speeches 
and songs generally accompanies the bonfire. 
There should be some type of program to give 
this pep stunt a better balance. Indian dances, 
circle marches, burning of effigies, fireworks, 
community singing and other devices furnish 
material for the bonfire program. 


THE AWARDS CEREMONY 


At the end of a particular athletic season 
many schools desire to present the athletes 
with some type of extrinsic award. This may 
be done at a banquet or in a special assem- 
bly. The assembly has more social value, due 
to the fact that all the students of the school 
may take part, whereas the banquet is selec- 
tive and attended mostly by back-slapping 
fans trom outside the school. In the assembly 
the awards are generally given in a ritualistic 
fashion. The boys are called to the front sep- 
arately. The coach introduces each one to the 
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audience, telling about the boy’s deeds. The 
principal congratulates the player after pre- 
senting him the award. 

Some schools make of the presenting-of- 
awards a more elaborate ceremony. The play- 
ers pass under victory arches, kneel before 
thrones, repeat pledges, smile for beauty 
queens and go through various other formali- 
ties to get to the final award. The awards 
should be given only to those who are deserv- 
ing. If not, the whole award ceremony loses 
its social value as an educational training de- 
vice. 

THE FLOWERS CEREMONY 

An award stunt which should receive at- 
tention is the presentation of flowers to those 
to be honored. An individual rose pinned onto 
a blushing athlete by a pretty girl spreads a 
social perfume that cannot be missed by the 
eager audience. All those who watch such a 
presentation are bound together in a social 
wreath of genuine school spirit. However this 
ceremony should not be overdone. A rose for 
every player after every game would ruin the 
victory assembly in any school. The flower 
ceremony can only be used on rare occasions. 


SPECIAL STUNTS FOR THE VICTORY CELEBRATION 
The Sizzling Gridiron 

This stunt is especially concocted for the 
football banquet in honor of a championship 
team. As a part of the decorations a large 
paper gridiron is placed back of the speak- 
ers’ table. This gridiron is stood on edge as if 
it were standing on one of the side lines. At 
the top edge the yard lines are clearly marked. 
The spirit of the gridiron appears above the 
50 yard line and gives a short peppy talk 
concerning the passing of the football sea- 
son. Suddenly the head of a yell-leader is 
thrust through the paper about the middle of 
the field on the 30 yard line. He gets very 
excited as he tells of certain stars running 
over this particular spot on the field. The 40 
yard line is likewise represented recalling 
good kick-offs of the season. Goal line spirits 
honor touchdown stars or gallant stands by 
linemen. If a particular star has been devel- 
oped upon the team a spirit should be pro- 
vided to recall his prowess on that part of 
the gridiron where his activities contributed 
most to his stardom. Drum majors, coaches, 
student managers, yell-leaders, in fact all who 
helped to make the season a success can thus 
be honored by a spirit of the sizzling gridiron. 


The Big Hand-Shake 


If an important honor has been won by an 
individual student, and the principal desires 
to congratulate the student in the presence of 
his fellow students, the big hand-shake may 
prove to be an effective device. The princi- 
pal should call the student to be honored to 
the stage, explain the honor won and then 
ask all those in the audience to stand and join 
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hands so that all are joined in a single chain. 
With the help of yell-leaders or other students 
he brings the chain to the stage connecting it 
with the right hand of the one to be honored. 
Then with a short appropriate speech he gives 
the beginning of the chain a firm shake which 
is carried along all the way through the au- 
dience and back to the stage and into the 
hand of the honored student. After receiving 
the hand-shake and passing it along each 
member of the audience should forsake the 
chain and be seated. The difficulties of a bal- 
cony should not stop the resourceful princi- 
pal or other assembly chairman from attempt- 
ing this stunt. The big hand-shake is a good 
socializer. 
Game Movies as a Victory Stunt 


The showing of movies taken of an impor- 
tant game makes an excellent program for 
the victory assembly. The movies should not 
only show the players in action but should 
also present the bands marching, yell-leaders 


leading yells, special stunts of rooting sections, 


and other highlights of the game. The whole 
game should be presented as a co-operative 
effort on the part of everyone in the school. 
The movies of a game should not further in- 
flate the egotistic balloon of the grand-stand- 
ing athlete. The movies should make of the 
game a school project demanding co-opera- 
tion on the part of all, not just an exhibition 
of the athletic prowess of a selected few. The 
skillful educator will make his game movies 
truly educational. 

(Editor’s Note: This is the fifth of a series of 
articles on School Spirit by M. L. Staples. His 


“Sportsmanship, an Outgrowth of the School 
Rally’’ will be released in March.) 





“In our schools our coming generations must 
learn the most difficult art in the world— 
the successful management of democracy. Let 
us think of our schools not only as buildings 
of stone and wood and steel; not only as 
places to learn how to use hand and brain; 
but as training centers in the use and appli- 
cation of the rule of reason in the affairs 
of men. And let us hope that out of our 
schools may come a generation which can 
persuade a bleeding world to supplant force 
with reason.”—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 





“It costs a community no more to train a 
good citizen than to train a ‘good’ gangster. 
At the end of his training the gangster is a 
heavy charge on the community. It costs so- 
ciety $300 a year to maintain an adult pris- 
oner in an institution; $400 for a juvenile de- 
linquent. The good citizen at the end of his 
training begins to support the community 
and contributes to its resources. The cost of 
keeping a youth in school averages $100 a 
year.”—From Youth—How Can Communities 
Help? 
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Out of the Hat 


ACH year the staff of the school yearbook 
E is faced with the problem of inaugurating 

its sales campaign. The usual procedure is 
to plan an attractive assembly program by 
means of which the student body is contacted. 
The various departments of the school.are 
called upon to assist in this assembly program. 
The music and dramatic departments are 
over-worked. 


Here is a place where the chemistry de- 
partment or science club of a school can step 
in, make a name for itself, and at the same 
time give the yearbook a good boost. ‘“‘Chem- 
magic” when well planned and well executed, 
is a type of school project that really puts the 
science department on a par with its more 
publicly-known fellows, the music and physi- 
cal education divisions. Following is described 
a program of the nature mentioned, in which 
some high school chemistry students recently 
aided in starting off a yearbook campaign. 


‘OUT OF THE HAT’ 


The setting for this presentation shows a 
backdrop on which is painted a large, black 
silk hat. The portion of the drop represent- 
ing the interior of the hat is a cleverly de- 
signed opening through which members or 
objects may come on the stage proper. On the 
stage in front of the hat is everything needed 
for the chemical magic to follow. 

SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 
(Stage in semi-darkness) 

Through the hat on to the stage steps a 
figure clad in black silk topper, full dress, 
and cape—the conventional garb of a ma- 
gician. (This is the editor of the yearbook) 

The magician walks over to a table, takes 
a drink of water from a tumbler. Then lights 
a fire with water from the glass (1). 

Then follow in rapid order a series of tricks, 
all revolving around fire. 

Several fires are lighted in succession, 
all burning with different colored flames 
(2). 

A candle is lighted. Above it appear dif- 
ferent colored stars (3). It flashes up mys- 
teriously (4). 

(Stage in full-light now) 

Magician picks up a large demi-john plainly 
marked “Firewater.” Pours a clear liquid into 
a shallow glass tray. Takes a pocket handker- 
chief (or may borrow one from audience) 
from cape and soaks in the tray. Holds cloth 
upon wand and ignites it with a match. Al- 
lows it to burn for a few seconds, extinguishes 
flame and behold, the handkerchief is un- 
damaged (5). 
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He Steps Out of the Hat 


Now back to the original glass of water. 


The magician walks to an easel on which 
is pinned a large sheet of paper. Takes a 
common school paint brush, dips into the glass 
of water, and proceeds to paint on the paper 
a large sign (6)—‘BOY WANTED.” Several 
volunteers from the audience. The magician 
finally picks one (stooge). 


The action returns to main table. Magician 
suddenly looks at the hands of his new as- 
sistant. Directs him to wash them in a con- 
venient wash pan. In they go, out they come 
—black (7). The magician directs his assistant 
to hold two water tumblers, mouths together, 
while he places a cloth over them. Claps 
hands, and removes cloth. The glasses are 
filled with smoke (8). 

The assistant, overcome with excitement, 
hurriedly takes a drink from the magician’s 
glass of water. Something is wrong. He makes 
a wry face and rushes to a spittoon and spats 
out the offending liquid. Spittoon interior 
flares up (9). 

Magician takes now suppliant assistant to 
a side table and then completely mystifies 
him as well as the audience with the old wine 
to water changes. Not one but a whole series 
of them (10). 

The center of action now centers again at 
the easel. The magician approaches the easel, 
on which appears a large, white square of 
paper. With brush and glass of water in hand 
he starts a picture. This activity does not 
please the assistant. Looking over the para- 
phernalia on the stage locates a “Flit” gun. 
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Hands it to his master. The magician looks it 
over and then indicates his approval. Stand- 
ing a foot or so in front of the easel pro- 
ceeds to operate the gun. As the liquid sprays 
over the paper the name of the yearbook and 
its publication date appear in red, green, and 
black colors (11). 

The assistant rushes to the opening in the 
hat. Out of the hat step the members of the 
staff. They are dressed in costumes appropri- 
ate to the various sections of the book. 

The magician, now in capacity as the edi- 
tor, introduces the current edition of the 
school yearbook. 

DO’S AND DON’TS IN PRESENTING ‘CHEM-MAGIC’ 

Do— 

1. Thorough planning 

2. Time the action 

3. Watch danger 

4. Make it work 

5. Try it for a real program 
Don’t— 

1. Neglect practice 

2. Forget the sequence 

3. Be careless 

4. Trust to luck 

5. Be amateurish 


Now for the “how” of the stunts in the se- 
quence: 

(1) Metallic sodium, plus paper and saw- 
dust in an iron dish. 

(2) On asbestos squares, combustible ma- 
terials plus barium and strontium salts. 

(3) Powdered aluminum, iron and lycopo- 
dium sprinkled over candle flames. 

(4) Lycopodium powder. Care! 

(5) A 50-50 mixture of denatured alcohol 
and water. Vapor only burns. 

(6) Coarse-grained drawing paper impreg- 
nated with dry tannic acid and ferric chlor- 
ide. Water on brush. 

(7) Stooge’s hands dusted with tannic acid 
powder. Liquid in wash basin, solution of 
ferric chloride. 

(8) The old Yogi smoke trick. Ammonium 
hydroxide (conc.) and concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid in separate tumblers. Few drops 
in bottoms. 

(9) Mixture in spittoon, dry sawdust and 
sodium peroxide, will ignite by adding water. 
Caution! 

(10) Look up Elliot’s wine and water trick. 
(Lippy’s Chemical Magic). A top-notcher, al- 
ways good. 

(11) In Flit gun, solution of ferric chloride. 
On paper, previously painted and allowed to 
dry (invisible to audience), tannic acid, po- 
tassium ferrocyanide, and sodium sulphocya- 
nate. 





“Our greatest glory is not in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall.”—Confucius. 
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A Mimeographed Yearbook 


LILLIAN PHILLIPS 


Yearbook Adviser, High School, 
Mount Gilead, North Carolina 


HE mimeographed yearbook may be of far 
more value than the printed one because 

the pupils plan the book and produce it with- 
out any help or suggestions from printers. The 
students of Mount Gilead High School, Mount 
Gilead, North Carolina, planned, mimeo- 
graphed, and produced their first yearbook 
last spring. The book contained fifty-four 
pages; 38 individual pictures 1%4x1% inches 
and 17 group pictures 5x3 inches. The pic- 
tures were taken, developed and printed by 
the Photography Club of the high school. 
There were 5,500 pictures developed at a cost 
of $42.62, including the cost of equipment and 
quite a bit of experimentation as the work 
was new to everyone. 

Pasteboard covers were bought at a cost 
of $7 a hundred. Three reinforcements were 
used on each page and no-tear screws were 
used and fastened tight to hold the pages to- 
gether. The best grade of bond paper was 
used for mimeographing. The cost of produc- 
ing one hundred copies of the yearbook was 
between seventy-five and eighty dollars in 
money but the time and work necessary was 
considerable. A large number of pupils had 
a part in making the book a success and the 
students, the community, and the school bene- 
fited from the first publication of a yearbook 
that we feel revealed the atmosphere and the 
ideals of the entire school. The yearbooks sold 
for fifty cents each and many more than the 
one hundred copies could have been sold. The 
sale of copies and the advertisements paid for 
the publication. 

Before beginning a project of this kind the 
interest of the pupils must be aroused and 
they must be made to realize the responsi- 
bility and work involved. The editor, mana- 
ger, and photographer should be elected in 
the spring. The outstanding members of the 
staff may be seniors and usually are, but they 
must realize that the yearbook is a historical 
record of events of school life for the year 
and not for seniors only. Many representatives 
from other classes should be given a place on 
the staff. 

Eastman Kodak Company furnishes full in- 
structions for taking, developing and printing 
pictures. A group of either boys or girls can 
be made interested in this study and work. 
Each senior likes to see his individual picture 
in the yearbook, also a list of the activities 
in which he has participated. He is willing to 
work to make the publication a reality. 

Early in September the theme of the year- 
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A Fun Frolic 


UR town does not appropriate funds to fi- 
() nance the high school activity program, 

and so it is necessary each year that the 
school earn money for that purpose. Various 
methods of raising money have been tried 
from time to time with varying degrees of 
success, but the plan which has been followed 
for the past eight years is the annual Fun 
Frolic, a two-days’ program of mirth and 
laughter. 

About four weeks before the date sched- 
uled for the event to take place, preparations 
begin, committees are appointed and the pro- 
gram planned. The Fun Frolic is well or- 
ganized. The boys’ athletic director is always 
the chairman, assisted by the girls’ athletic 
director. The high school principal is always 
the treasurer, and the sub-master heads the 
committee for the ‘“Spot-lite Antics.” The rest 
of the faculty serve as advisors on the vari- 
ous committees, which are composed of stu- 
dents from the different classes and organi- 
zations in the school. 

This two-day series of events is usually 
scheduled to take place in April, preferably 
at the close of the term. There are several 
reasons for this choice of dates. The weather 
is warmer, and part of the program can take 
place out-of-doors. It is mid-season. There is 
a general let-down in the interest of the pu- 
pils. The feeling of lassitude and indifference 
to school that follows the strenuous activi- 
ties of the winter is now in evidence. Girls 
are moody and inattentive. Boys are restless 
and inclined to resent discipline of any kind. 
It is at such a time that the school which can 
“make two grins grow where there was only 
grouch before” is the school that wins. 

The Fun Frolic begins Friday night with 
an entertainment, the Spot-lite Antics. This 
consists of twelve or fourteen skits, for one 
of which each class and each organization is 
responsible. These are as a rule short come- 
dies, take-offs and other humorous acts, al- 
though serious numbers are often included. 
Pupils who have a special talent are always 
given a place on the program. 

Last year the program was as follows: 

I. The Dorsey Juniors—by the high school 
orchestra, which had for the occasion sub- 
stituted one of their own members for the 
regular director. 

II. Football Heroines—team composed of 
girls—a take-off. 

III. On the Beach at Brighton—an old, 
humorous poem, dramatized by a boy and a 
girl in bathing suits of the 90’s. 

IV. Mountain Music—by the four cheer- 
leaders, costumed as mountain women. 
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V. Living Statues in Silver—boys painted 
with aluminum bronze powder mixed with 
glycerin, posed against a black backdrop in 
groups representing various sports, “The 
Skating Group,” “Co-operation,” “Hockey,” 
“Basket Ball Jumpers,” etc. The beauty of 
the tableaux was enhanced by using a green 
floodlight. 


VI. Harmonica Boys—dressed as hoboes. 
VII. The Fatal Quest—a “mellerdrama.” 
VIII. Duets—boy and girl in costume. 


IX. The Tune the Salesman Played. Our 
school happened to have last year a pupil 
who is an unusually accomplished pianist. 
This comedy brought out his talent. The sales- 
man knew one tune only, “‘There’ll Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight.” Circum- 
stances compelled him to play it for (1) a 
country dance (waltz, one-step, truckin,’ etc.), 
(2) for a wedding, (3) for a funeral, (4) as 
a lullaby. For all these he used the same tune, 
merely changing the tempo. 

X. Ferdinand. A very realistic Ferdinand 
acted his part true to form, together with the 
matador, picadors, ladies in audience, etc., 
while his life story was being read. 

XI. Violin Solos. 

XII. Cake Walk. 

XIII. Gilbert and Sullivan Medley—by the 
Glee Club, all in costume. 

A 25-cent admission to the Spot-lite Antics 
always guarantees a capacity house. 

On Saturday, the circus took place in the 
gymnasium and the side-shows were opened, 
with barkers advertising them, in the corri- 
dors. The gym classes in both senior and jun- 
ior high schools put on the circus, which con- 
sisted of tumbling clowns, acrobatic groups, 
animals, dancing, slapstick antics, etc. The 
circus and side-shows alternated every fif- 
teen minutes, the latter closing their doors 
while the circus was going on. 

From year to year, the side-shows, which 
were always put on by the junior high classes, 
varied. The manual training room may be used 
one year for a freak show and the next for a 
pet show—always a favorite with the younger 
pupils. The benches in this room are espe- 
cially suited for these two shows. In connec- 
tion with the pet show, we are sometimes 
able to secure ponies on which the smaller 
children are given rides around the campus. 

A comic strip show was given in the manual 
training room one year with hilarious suc- 
cess. 

In another classroom a puppet show was 
going on, archery in a second room, and mov- 
ing pictures in a third, while a Fun House 
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occupied another room, and a Hobby Show 
still another. 

One year an old-fashioned music box was 
utilized as a hand organ with a _ swarthy 
grinder to turn the crank and a very real- 
istic monkey (the smallest boy in the Junior 
High) to run in and out of the crowd, turn- 
ing his pathetic little face (a mask) up to 
the people and holding out a tiny brown paw 
for the pennies. Few could resist the appeal 
and many coins were dropped in it. 

Another year we used the sewing room for 
a doil show, where two hundred dolls and 
doll furniture were on exhibition. Not only 
were dolls large and small, dolls expensive 
and cheap, dolls one year old and dolls a 
hundred, to be found in this exhibit, but 
really unique ones and some from foreign 
lands. The school nurse borrowed from the 
Nurses’ Association in a near-by city an ex- 
hibit of good-sized dolls dressed to represent 
the different costumes worn by district nurses 
since the introduction of district nursing into 
the community. A set of dolls from India 
illustrating the different castes in that coun- 
try was shown under a glass case. 

So much antique doll furniture and so many 
old fashioned dolls were loaned that one cor- 
ner of the room was fitted up as a colonial 
bedroom opening into a colonial kitchen. A ta- 
ble of miniature dolls was attractive. A large 
doll house was borrowed from a_ near-by 
kindergarten Sunday school, and from its por- 
tals down the walk and out on the green lawn 
we arranged a bridal party and guests. Of 
great interest to the younger portion of the 
audience, boys as well as girls, was a large, 
beautiful creature who could say her prayers, 
repeat part of the multiplication table, and 
had a repertoire of four or five songs. 

We borrowed from a down-town merchant 
metal frames or standards, twelve or fourteen 
inches high, to be used in the store windows 
as supports for merchandise. With these we 
were able to stand the dolls upright which 
made a much more attractive display. 

But the piece de resistance was a long ta- 
ble in the center of the room carefully covered 
until the last moment, on which were dis- 
played the faculty’s dolls. These had been sur- 
reptitiously obtained by the committee, some 
dolls having been sent to them by relatives 
of the teachers in distant cities. And when the 
superintendent of schools was led up to the 
table and saw a large doll in a high chair with 
a placard which said that “Little J played 
with this at the tender age of five,” the look 
on his face was worth the price of admission. 
It is unnecessary to state that a good-sized 
audience had been gathered in to witness that 
look, which incidentally heaped the coffers 
with dimes. It was astonishing how many boys 
and men cared to come in to see that purely 
feminine exhibit. 
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Around the gymnasium and in the corri- 
dors, throughout the entire Fun Frolic, were 
booths in charge of the pupils where all sorts 
of eatables were sold. As a rule everything 
was sold out the first day and a new supply 
had to be obtained. 

On Saturday night came the alumni dance 
in the town hall. Here the auditorium was 
larger than the school assembly hall or the 
gymnasium. Then, too, by having the dance 
in another building it obviated the necessity 
of clearing away the debris in the school 
building—and there was much—in so short a 
time. 

Graduates for the past ten years had been 
contacted and urged to attend this dance. It 
was also suggested that classes hold their re- 
unions on that day, perhaps with banquets, 
etc., and then attend the dance in the evening. 
Saturday was a day favorable to reunions be- 
cause more men were able to attend. This 
alumni dance has been a feature of the school 
Fun Frolic for the past two years. We expect. 
the dance and the reunions to become an an- 
nual event. 

About a week before the Fun Frolic took 
place, the chairman of all the committees, ac- 
companied by an elephant, a monkey or a 
clown, visited the grade schools and painted 
so dramatic a picture of the glories of this 
year’s program that every youngster, as he 
wriggled with delightful anticipations, sternly 
resolved to forgo candy, ice cream and the 
movies, that the pennies saved might buy him 
admission to all these delights. 

The art classes did their part also, as snappy 
posters in many store windows testified. 

And were there rewards other than pecuni- 
ary ones to be gained from all this prepara- 
tion, this hard work, the anxiety on the part 
of the teachers, and a natural hesitancy about 
starting in anew on the project, all the noise 
and confusion and litter and the let-down aft- 
erwards? Yes. Let me list some of the worth- 
while results. 

1. Increased interest in school activities on 
the part of the pupils. 

2. Co-operation. Every boy and girl in both 
senior and junior high school given an oppor- 
tunity to take some part. 

3. Initiative. Appeal of the pupils’ own pro- 
duction in a program. 

4. Healthful competition. 

5. Loyalty—-to class, to organization, to 
school. 

The financial success of the Fun Frolic has 
always been gratifying. In our rather small 
school we net on an average between $225 
and $300. 





“It is a great folly not to part with your own 
faults, which is possible, but to try instead 
to escape from other people’s faults, which is 
impossible.”—Marcus Aurelius. 
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A High School Dance Orchestra 


in the music department who want to play 

“swing” music. Almost every school has 
need of, and hires, orchestras for its social 
occasions throughout the school year. 

Some schools have attempted to solve this 
problem by allowing those so inclined, to or- 
ganize; and as a rule some teacher is assigned 
to the task of sponsoring the group. It doesn’t 
always work out that even a musically in- 
clined faculty member can be found who has 
enough free time for this activity. Sometimes 
the faculty director merely sits in on the re- 
hearsals and allows the boys to do their own 
rehearsing. Then there develops in the or- 
chestra too numerous bosses. The boys soon 
get big ideas and want to play “outside” en- 
gagements, and real complications set in as 
all know who have tried this arrangement. 

In the Chambersburg High School four 
years ago a group approached the principal 
for permission to start such an organization. 
The band director had a full schedule and 
was unable to take charge of the new or- 
ganization. The orchestra was assigned to the 
writer, who had formerly taught music. 

The principal and the writer drew up a 
set of regulations which have prevented trou- 
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ble for four years. Some of these are as 


follows: 


(1) All money earned goes into the music 
fund (we are paid $10 a school dance). 


(2) All expenses are paid from the music 
fund. 


(3) No outside engagements are taken un- 
less the requests come through the office and 
have the approval of the principal. 


(4) At the end of the year a banquet is 
held for the members. This is their only pay 
for the year. Last year the members voted to 
take the money and make recordings of their 
work. 

These few regulations have produced a 
smooth running extra - curricular activity 
which has saved the school money in the hir- 
ing of dance orchestras and has developed its 
musicians in a type of music into which a 
great majority of the graduate students drift. 

Each year the try-outs are held for vacan- 
cies caused by graduation of members. Need- 
less to say, there are many applicants for all 
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vacancies. Five brass, four saxes, and four 
rhythm, plus two vocalists, make up the band. 


Rehearsals are conducted on the same basis 
as those of any other band or orchestra. They 
are held twice weekly, more frequently when 
needed. Everyone is present at rehearsals. 
They are interested in the type of music they 
are playing. 

To give some of the older boys a chance to 
get experience in directing, a second dance or- 
chestra was formed along the same lines as 
the first dance orchestra. This acts as a feeder 
for the first. This group gets its experience by 
playing for club parties and occasionally for 
noon dancing. 

The first dance orchestra plays for all the 
school dances, one assembly program, broad- 
casts occasionally, and plays one theatre date 
annually at the local motion picture house. It 
played for the annual ball of the ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania Vocational Association” held at Penn 
Hall, June, 1938. 

There are many teachers and laymen who 
would throw up their hands at the idea of a 
dance orchestra in the high school, but the 
idea also has its staunch defenders. To see this 
organization you can realize that many of the 
character traits for which the school is re- 
sponsible are being developed in this extra- 
curricular activity. The members have learned 
the value of being punctual, for in the four 
years not one member has been late for an 
engagement. Co-operation is needed in a 
dance orchestra in many ways. The matter 
of “setting up” and “tearing down’”’ is a matter 
of which the boys themselves take charge. 
Personal appearance comes to the front in this 
organization, as can be seen from the picture 
of the group; the members of this band are 
well aware of this fact. The uniform idea was 
self-initiated. Through this group, better mu- 
sic readers are produced because of the great 
amount of practice received in a variety of 
types of arrangements played. 


A Mimeographed Yearbook 
(Continued from page 248) 


book should be decided upon. It is best to 
have a theme relating to the community or 
school life. The art committee, or preferably 
an Art Club, can work on designs and borders 
for the cover, the opening pages and divisions 
of the book. Through this work the individ- 
uality and originality of the pupils are brought 
out. AS many communities in North Carolina 
had their first public schools about one hun- 
dred years ago, an interesting theme for a 
yearbook would be the progress of schools in 
local communities. With growth of education 
in local communities as a theme, many orig- 
inal ideas can be worked out. 

The mimeographed yearbook requires not 
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only the work of members of the staff but 
many clubs can be called upon for definite 
work. The Art Club may design and make 
backs. Great care must be exercised in past- 
ing the corners of the pictures down and in 
getting the pictures straight. Any club enjoys 
being given a responsible part in producing 
a yearbook. 

The Photography Club should be made up 
of students from all classes in order that 
pupils of all grades can be getting the ex- 
perience in photography. This club must be 
interested in the annual and be willing to 
work outside of regular activity periods as 
many months of work is necessary to produce 
pictures. The more pictures there are in the 
yearbook, the better the pupils like it. 

Members of the typing department or out- 
standing typing students cut all stencils. Sev- 
eral people should be familiar enough with the 
mimeograph machine to assume the respon- 
sibility of the finished pages. 

This kind of yearbook involves no small 
amount of work and time, but the values 
make the project well worth-while. For very 
little money the student has a book that re- 
veals the life, the ideals, and atmosphere of 
the entire school. The large amount of work 
and responsibility is given to many rather 
than a few. The pupils actually produce the 
book and as a result take more pride in 
working on it. With each year the yearbook 
grows in value. 





“The generation of which I speak is a 
wretched, soft one and we are to blame. We’ve 
been trying to invent a sweet, pretty, ready- 
made world to hand to young people. But 
that has been downright silly, because the 
world is in chaos, and the sooner we teach 
young people that it is, the better off this 
country will be.”—Walter B. Pitkin. 





“In America we don’t train anyone to work 
any more. We damn youth, and youth isn’t 
to blame. Youth is trained to live only when 
it is trained to earn a living. . . . Not more 
than 15 per cent of the young people can be 
absorbed by what we call the white-collar 
profession. . . . but we are making no ef- 
fort to teach the other 85 per cent how to 
make a living, how to work with their hands.” 
—Pres. James E. Brown of John Brown Uni- 
versity. 





“Tt is all very well to tell me that a young 
man has distinguished himself by a brilliant 
first speech. He may go on, or he may be sat- 
isfied with his first triumph; but show me a 
young man who has not succeeded at first, 
and nevertheless has gone on, and I will back 
that young man to do better than most of 
those who have succeeded at the first trial.”— 
C. ds FOX. 
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A Ship Shape Banquet 


high schools plan to give the senior class 

a reception. Among the chief worries of 
the class and their adviser is that of decorat- 
ing for the occasion. I shall attempt to describe 
the decorations used last spring by the junior 
class of Maquon Community High School, Ma- 
quon, I[!linois. 

After a number of class meetings and dis- 
cussions it was decided to construct a ship in 
which the banquet could be served. The idea 
carried out in the banquet was that of a ship 
leaving Hawaii en route to continental United 
States. 

The juniors and their guests, numbering 
fifty-six in all, entered the ship on the gang- 
plank. As they passed on to the gangplank 
the waitresses placed the Hawaiian symbol 
of friendship, the lei, around the neck of each. 
These leis were sent for the occasion by Miss 
Chidori Ogawa, a Japanese girl who is a na- 
tive of Hawaii and a friend of Mrs. Keith 
Parry, the wife of the junior adviser. 

Ralph Manley of Knoxville, Illinois, played 
“Aloha” on the xylophone as the people en- 
tered the ship and again as they were leav- 
ing. Mr. Manley also played a number of Ha- 
waiian selections during the serving of the 
three course dinner. 

Beautiful tables decorated in typical Hawai- 
ian fashion caught the eye of everyone. The 
red rose, the class flower, and fern leaves 
were strewn on the table. Canoes made of 
construction paper covered with blue cello- 
phane served as nut cups. The name of each 
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The Good Ship ‘Senior’ 


FEBRUARY 1940 


KEITH Parry 
High School, Maquon, Illinois 


individual was written with aluminum paint 
on the side of the canoe taking the place of 
place cards. Inside the canoes were small pad- 
dles made of construction paper. 


The menus and programs at each plate were 
cut out of paper in the shape of the Island of 
Hawaii. The program was written both in 
Hawaiian and English languages. The program 
was: Address of Welcome, given by the junior 
class president; Response, senior class presi- 
dent; the Meaning of Lei; vocal solo, “Sweet 
Leilani’; Farewells; Start of the Voyage; Mid- 
Ocean; Storms, Icebergs, and Threatening 
Reefs; Distant Glimmer of Lights from Port; 
Entrance to Actual Life; vocal duet, “Aloha,” 
sung by two seniors. 


The hull of the ship was made of wooden 
strips, one inch by one and one-half inches. 
An outline of the base of the ship was drawn 
upon the gymnasium floor with chalk. The 
wood frame was then pulled into this shape. 
The next step was to make another form just 
like the base only a little longer. This form 
was then raised in front to the desired heighth, 
which was eight feet six inches. Supports were 
then placed upon the base to hold up the top 
portion. It was necessary to guy the top at 
many points in order to keep it from top- 
pling over. As the supports were placed into 
their respective positions, each one was cut a 
few inches shorter than the preceding one in 
order that the ship could give a person the 
impression that it was partially loaded. A 
drop from eight feet six inches in front to 
six feet six inches in back was used. After 
the supports were 
placed and braced, the 
ribs were placed in the 


sides. The ribs were 
made of pine strips 
sawed one inch by 


one-half inch and var- 
ied in length to the 
portion of the ship to 
be used. As these 
pieces were very thin, 
consequently they were 
very easily bent and at 
the base they were 
nailed and at the top 
were sprung out ten 
inches thus giving the 
appearance of the side 
of a ship. A total of 
fifteen ribs were placed 
on each side. 

The cabin was next 
built. It was four feet 
above the top of the 
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ship and was set in two 
feet on each side thus 
making it twelve feet 
wide and twelve feet 
long. Upon the top of 
the cabin were placed 
the two smoke stacks, 
which were made of 
cardboard covered with 
wrapping paper. 

The frame of the 
ship now being com- 
pleted it was necessary 
to build a gangplank. 
This was constructed of 
two two inches by 
twelve inches by four- 
teen feet planks 
which ran from the 
floor to a stairs that 
was placed inside the ship. The gangplank 
was raised three feet to this stairs in order 
that the guests could get an imaginative ex- 
perience of entering the ship. 

A false door was made in the rear of the 
frame in order that the waitresses might enter. 

The frame of the ship was now complete 
with an inside dimension of sixty feet long 
through the middle and sixteen feet wide at 
the widest point, which was seventeen feet 
from the front end. The front end was eight 
and one-half feet high and the rear end was 
six and one-half feet high. 

The hull of the ship was then covered on 
the outside with blue wrapping paper. The 
strips ran horizontally and were tacked to the 
ribs with carpet tacks which had small pieces 
of cardboard on them to prevent their tear- 
ing the paper. Care was taken that the paper 
was placed on the sides from bottom to top, 
each strip overlapping the lower. 

The inside of the ship was covered with 
white wrapping paper so as to give the ship 
the appearance of interior decorations. The 
seams between the strips of white paper on 
the inside were covered with small strips of 
blue to all luster. Between each rib the paper 
was pinned very close to give the appearance 
of one solid sheet. 

The deck of the ship was covered with 
crepe paper strips cut in two inch widths. It 
was woven in checker board style with the 
class colors of blue and silver. 

Indirect pin-up wall lamps illuminated the 
ship. The top of the cabin was not covered 
in order that the heat might have a place to 
escape, as ventilation was secured by means 
of electric fans. ‘ 

The financial part of this project was taken 
care of by the funds from the previous class 
functions. The total cost of the ship itself was 
less than ten dollars. 

The writer feels that such a project was 
well worth the time and money spent because 
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Inside the Sixty-Foot Craft 


it was entirely carried on by student initia- 
tive. The students conceived their idea from 


a picture in the encyclopedia and were willing ° 


to work and figure the construction out for 
themselves. There being very little supervision 
on the part of the adviser in regard to its con- 
struction made the students feel that they had 
accomplished a purpose which they had set 
out to do. It also afforded a great opportunity 
for the students to use their own creative ex- 
pression. 





The French Club and the Community 
(Continued from page 236) 


be the acquaintance of native French people 
whom they may come to know during their 
investigations. Nearly every community has 
one or two members born in France or in 
French families who are only too glad to find 
people interested in their native country. They 
are usually most generous in imparting all 
sorts of interesting information about French 
life and in conversing with the students in 
French. ; 

From club activities of this sort the stu- 
dents increase their knowledge both of France 
and their own community. They may further 
serve the interests of both by interpreting 
France to the community. Now especially 
America’s interest in European countries is 
rising to a great pitch; now especially she 
needs to understand those countries, their peo- 
ple, their ways of thought, their ideals and 
their manner of living. 

The French Club can serve its community 
admirably with exhibits, programs of plays 
and music, articles and essays in the school 
paper and perhaps occasionally in the town 
paper. Students who collect books, china, pic- 
tures, laces, examples of French money, 
clothes, and bits of French handwork, and 
who label and prepare explanations for the 
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articles exhibited will learn much about 
French life. The townspeople who visit the 
exhibits will learn, too. They learn again 
when they attend a soirée of French music, 
dances, and skits illustrating typically French 
scenes and people. 

These are not easy, simple services which 
a club may render to its community but they 
are worth the effort. They will have at least 
three desirable results: the satisfaction of the 
student in his own wider knowledge and a 
sense of having imparted worth-while infor- 
mation to other people; an added interest in 
the school and its activities on the part of the 
townspeople; a greater understanding of the 
French people, their problems, and their con- 
tributions to our cultural development on the 
part of all, including the students who have 
brought it about. 


Play-Fair 
CHARLOTTE McMINN 


Benjamir, Franklin Junior High School, 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


N A sincere effort to meet that so-often- 

given and almost-as-often-justified criti- 
cism of the extra-curricular activity program 
that “only the select few participate,” Benja- 
min Franklin Junior High School, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, arrived at a unique plan for 
the annual physical education demonstration. 
It was named “Play-Fair” by the principal. 

Formerly the demonstrations were poorly 
attended by the patrons, and little interest 
was aroused. There seemed to be a feeling 
of boredom. These demonstrations were free 
to the public, and as a result the boys and 
girls from outside the school district came 
and took the seats which should have been 
saved for patrons. 

To the faculty it seemed advisable to dress 
up the old demonstration and have continuity 
to the program. In order to do this, it was nec- 
essary to charge a small fee to defray expenses 
of production. This, also, very nicely did away 
with the group of undesirables. Another rea- 
son for charging admission is the fact that 
if no admission is charged, the patrons feel 
that the spectacle isn’t worth attending. 

Play-Fair, as the name suggests, aims to 
give the pupils, and likewise the patrons, ideas 
on how to play fairly, and to be good sports. 

Since all children, unless they have doctor’s 
certificates, take physical education, they are 
most certain to be on the program. There is 
little real preparation as most of the numbers 
are dressed-up, regular class activities. The 
program for a school year follows. The year 
is divided into four seasons, giving the most 
representative sport of each of the months. 
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EXHIBIT I—SpRING 


March 
RAEN EM o's cola erage a sores 7 A-B-E Girls 
EPIST NeGHCe EUANINO oon 6 ok ab ke cee 8 C Boys 
April 
Unmlirelia, PRaAee. oe ccc cence eusne 7 C-D Girls 
Calintiienic Dah. ones ccces sacs 9 D-E Girls 
May 
May Pole Danee@. occ. . 220i cess 7 A-B Girls 
Niarohiinig CU ccc sosds ab cates’ 8 A-B Boys 
EXHIBIT II—SUMMER 
June 
BL | RRR teh ee A eae 9 H-K-L Girls 
RUAEEREERMON << sxc ae rely aoe eae Selected Boys 
July 
1 C1) Spree eee ele at aire, 8 C-D-E Girls 


1. Merry-Go-Round - 
2. Skin-the-Snake 


August 
POIGOR ccs «em eae Boys Leader Corps 
EXHIBIT IIJI—FALL 
September 
Touch Poobell . 0665656515845 8 D-E Boys 
SCC ee dee eos eee 7 A-B Boys 
October 
Square Dane®:. 2... dees Selected Groups 
Big Apple...... Dancing Club and 9 A-B Boys 
November 
MAATOCHING EE. oc 05k eee cae ere 9 A-B Girls 
EXHIBIT IV—WINTER 
December 
Tumbling and Pyramids ....Boys and Girls 
"PURDON: . sh ea eaacee eee 9 C-H Boys 
January 
Basketball Games...... 9 A vs. 9 D-E Girls 
Demonstration of Basketball ........... Boys 
February 
PUBENINIOIO Soa 5 See ete a ee 8 A-B Girls 
Finale 
UREA EY IRIN oc ws ala pia wade was Student Body 
Star Spangled Banner ............ Audience 


The most popular numbers are games with 
opposing sides and marching drills. It seems 
that marching formations have a fascination 
for the average person, and the applause has 
been greater for them than for any other 
number. Because of the current interest in the 
Big Apple, it too won quite a bit of applause. 

For our calisthenic drill, we experimented 
with phosphorescent material. Paper gloves 
were made and painted with phosphorescent 
paint. With the lights turned out and a cer- 
tain type of spotlight one sees during the 
drill only the painted parts. 

Benjamin Franklin Junior High School has 
found this plan for its physical education 
demonstration to be quite successful, for there 
is no other activity which so nearly includes 
the entire school, and there is no other ac- 
tivity so well attended by the patrons. 
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Baskethall as Seen by a Mountain Man 


were at first distrusted by the older 

people of a Kentucky mountain commu- 
nity where I taught for three years in a small 
settlement school. The mountain folk feared 
that these ‘‘outland frolics,”’ as they called 
them, would crowd out the old time social 
pleasures of their area. Gradually, as this fear 
was found to be needless, the “‘outland sports” 
were accepted as a legitimate form of “pleas- 
urement.” 

At a corn shucking held at Lize Isaac’s home 
in this mountain community Nelt, a middle- 
aged mountain man, said, as the crowd was 
leaving, that he was convinced at last that 
“the old time gatherings hadn’t been left off 
for larning, and he figured he aimed to go 
to the next basketball game at the school since 
he weren’t feared no more that such outland 
frolics would kill off the old time frolics in 
the mountain country.” 

The next week Nelt appeared at a basket- 
ball game, and this open expression of his 
approval of such sports led many other moun- 
tain folk to decide in favor of basketball, for 
Nelt was the leader of the community. I am 
giving the account of Nelt’s first basketball 
game in the words of one of his mountain 
friends who came with Nelt, and whom I 
heard relaying this story to others who did 
not attend the game on that occasion. 

“T brung a load of lumber,” said Nelt, com- 
ing into the playhouse at the school. “And I 
lowed to Sary I aimed to let ever’thing drap 
and come into this here play-house and see 
that air Ishmael and Squire of ourn play bas- 
ketball agin them boys from over on Kingdom 
Come. Sary she never keered to come fer the 
noise, and not knowing how the playing goes. 
Iffen you gals and the Little Teacher air 
minded for me to, I'll jest set here by you 
so’s you kin tell whenever I don’t get it 
straight.” 

Right soon after Nelt sat down the boys 
came in wearing long drawers and shirts and 
started to run around and throw the ball to git 
limbered up fore they began to play. The two 
sides had different colored clothes on so folks 
could tell which side they were on. 

“Kin a person swap sides iffen his side 
ain’t beating?’ Nelt asked the Little Teacher. 
“But then I don’t reckon they’d likely want 
to. I cain’t fancy Ishmael and Squire playing 
on the side of them Kingdom Come fellers.” 

The two coach men on the different sides 
came out and talked amongst theyselves. The 
girls next to Nelt told him who the coach men 
were when Nelt asked. 

“Shore I heared Ishmael tell about his 
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Marig CAMPBELL 


The Berry Public Schools, 
Mount Berry, Georgia 


coach man.” Nelt said. “He airs the one what 
tells ’em when to put on their clothes and 
pull ’em off and who to throw the ball to and 
he rubs on liniment and ties ’em up in sticky 
rags whenever they git hurt.” 

“Law now!” Nelt spoke out whenever the 
boys started pulling off their long drawers 
and shirts excepting a few that sat back on 
the bench all modest like their Mammy’s 
larned them. 

“T shore aim to git atter that Ishmael,” said 
Nelt. “Them boys ain’t got skeercely nothing 


left on ’em, though fer a fact they air that: 


decent they don’t leave nothing but their arms 
and legs sticking out bare-naked but they’s 
a heap of raw hide showing anyhow.” 

“You say ever time Ishmael gits that air 
ball to go through that air hoop hit counts for 
his side? Now that air low-down scamp done 
missed two times! Iffen them hoops was three- 
four times as big as they air he could hit ’em 
ever time and iffen them Kingdom Come fel- 
lers would stand off and let him be. Next time 
he misses I air a-going right out there and 
tell him to knock ’em winding. There now, 
he misses —-.”’ 

And Nelt traipsed out in the middle of the 
floor and grabbed Ishmael by the arms as he 
raced by and hollered, “You make that air 
ball go in there, no matter who all you got to 
lay flat.” 

Nelt were sorry he made a mistake when 
Ishmael told him they would count off on his 
side for Nelt butting in. Nelt came creeping 
back to his seat saying half way to hisself, 
“Pears like you kin say nigh anything long 
as you don’t step over that there black line 
to say hit. I weren’t making noways the noise 
them gals were, a-yelling like they would 
bust their necks. I reckon I got to larn the 
manners of watching this here game.” 

Nelt aimed to stay quiet and not say ary 
other word enduring the game but purty soon 
he bust out asking questions. 

One of the girls set out to keep Nelt straight 
in his mind on who was beating and he stayed 
still and watched till the crowd started to 
break up. 

“You mean hit’s over?” he asked the girl 
who was telling him. “Tother side don’t pear 
mad on account of the boys in this settlement 
beat ’em. There now, our boys air hollering 
fer tother side. Hit do beat all, but I shore 
ain’t going to miss no more games here to 
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the school though I ain’t no call to foller 
round to other places.” 

Nelt went out with the crowd not wanting 
to speak to Ishmael till he got his clothes on. 
Outside the playhouse he met up with the 
Biggest Teacher. 

“I got that air lumber pitched offen the 
wagon,” he told her, ‘‘and here air the bills. 
Hit shore did pleasure me a heap a-seeing 
Ishmael play. He started hit last year but I 
wouldn’t never come look, fearing sich out- 
land frolics would kill out the old time gath- 
erings. But you allus had them meetings of a 
Sunday evenings—a-singing the old time song 
ballets and you been leaving the mountain 
younguns think they ain’t got no call to be 
shamed of the olden time things. And the 
olden time gatherings ain’t passed away. So’s 
I ain’t got no call to fault you for having 
outland pleasurements to give the younguns 
their happy.” 

The Biggest Teacher laughed at Nelt and 
lowed a heap of mountain ways were safe 
from larning. 





Democracy and Extra- 
Curricular Activities 
(Continued from page 239) 


as junior citizens in co-operative school gov- 
ernment and their assured future needs as 
active citizens in American self-government. 

“If the American ideal of democracy is to 
be realized, the youth of the land must know 
what the term ‘government’ actually con- 
notes. In no way will a child arrive at this 
knowledge more quickly than through the 
avenue of experience. Vest in him proper au- 
thority, make him an assistant executive in 
school management, and he will concretely 
learn the core idea of government which 
would otherwise have remained an abstrac- 
tion. . . . To the youth of our land, no civic 
lessons are more vital than those which lead 
them to distinguish between selfish authority 
based on egotism, and real authority guaran- 
teeing justice and protection to all. It is 
equally vital that they be led to distinguish 
between the splendid ambition inspiring to 
noble endeavor, and the ruthless ambition 
which tramples relentlessly on the rights and 
privileges of others.”’11 

Thus we see that the home room in a demo- 
cratic school system forms an excellent set- 
ting for a subdivision, a precinct, a county, or 
a state, as it were, in the larger democratic 
community, the school. The home room 
unit acts both as a creative or legislative 
agency in helping to make school legislation 
either directly or by duly elected representa- 
tives, and as an administrative agency in help- 
ing to administer the various rules of the 
school. In participating in the various activi- 
ties outlined above the pupil learns to love 
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democracy and to be democratic by doing 
democratic acts and thinking democratic 
thoughts. 

Then, if democracy is to live and cherish, 
if our present form of government shall con- 
tinue to progress toward the ideal imagined 
by our American forefathers, the boys and 
girls of each succeeding generation must be 
actively trained to participate, not passively, 
but actively and genuinely in democracy. To 
quote again from McKown: “If he is to live 
in a democracy, it is but reasonable that he 
should be prepared for it, not only by learn- 
ing about it, but also by having actual con- 
tact with it. ... As he nears the time when 
he will take his place as a free man he must 
be taught the obligations and responsibilities 
of his coming membership in a democratic 
state. If he is not taught to assume these du- 
ties gradually and thoroughly, he will not be 
able to perform them successfully when they 
are thrust upon him. Training in a democ- 

(Continued on page 272) 


“News Parade of 1939” 


16 mm. Sound and Silent Versions 
For Rent by the 
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105 East First St. Wichita, Kansas 
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JUNIOR CITIZEN 
SERIES 


I. Getting Acquainted with 
Your School 


Book II. You and Your Friends 
Book III. Property 

Book IV. Recreation and Leisure 
Book V. Looking Toward a Vocation 
Book VI. Meeting Difficulties 


36c EACH 
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Book 


The books in this series help pupils solve 
difficulties which may grow out of simple 9 
matters of etiquette or problems of moral 
conduct. They help children learn how to 
live with others and with themselves, and 
provide a basis for a sound and satisfying 
life orientation. 
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News Notes and Comments 





February Front Cover 

A tally-ho at the hobby fair of Peter Bur- 
nett Junior High School, San Jose, California; 
a capella choir at North Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Denton, Texas; and a commence- 
ment scene at Excelsior Springs High School, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





An Allied Youth dinner will be held in con- 
nection with the St. Louis convention, Febru- 
ary 26. For further information, write W. Roy 
Breg, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 





The De Vry Corporation has just completed 
a plan whereby schools may rent or buy a 
modern motion picture sound projector and 
select their own films for a complete audio- 
visual education program. The total cost is 
but a trifle more than that formerly paid as 
rental on silent films alone. 





Assembly Programs 

Assembly programs devoted to the promul- 
gation of American ideals and democracy, tol- 
erance and freedom, will be held in all the 
public schools of Buffalo, in accordance with 
a resolution unanimously adopted by the Buf- 
falo board of education. The resolution fol- 
lows: 

WHEREAS, There is manifest the great need 
to build conscious barriers against conditions 
destructive of democracy, and to renew and 
reaffirm our faith in American democracy; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That in every public school in the 
city of Buffalo, assemblies be devoted to the 
promulgation of American ideals and democ- 
racy, tolerance and freedom for all men; that 
these assemblies be devoted to making the 
children of our Nation aware of the contri- 
butions of all races and nationalities to the 
growth and development of American democ- 
racy; that the programs for all these assem- 
blies be based on the social and political his- 
tory of the United States; and that these pro- 
grams present the contributions of all races 
and nationalities in a way such as to develop 
esteem, respect, good will and tolerance among 
students and teachers in all the schools; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the superintendent of schools 
of the city of Buffalo be.instructed and em- 
powered to take all necessary steps for the 
immediate and effective furtherance of the 
above resolution, and that the superintendent 
of schools shall so instruct the principals, and 
require official reports by them of such as- 
semblies.—Character and Citizenship. 
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A. report has been published of the Second 
National Conference on the College Training 
of Recreation Leaders, held at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, last April. This is a book of 
sixty-four pages. 





Springfield, Mass.—‘In our American uni- 
versities and colleges many students are being 
driven to insanity or at least to nervous 
breakdowns by high academic pressure and 
low physical education requirement,” Dr. 
John M. Harmon, director of athletics at Bos- 
ton University, said here recently.—Journal 
of Education. 





American Education Week—1940 


“Education for the Common Defense” has. 


been announced as the program topic for the 
1940 American Education Week. This year 
Canada will observe Education Week with the 
people of the United States, looking forward 
to its being celebrated by all republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. 





Democracy 

Mark Twain once said that everybody com- 
plained about the weather but no one did 
anything about it. That is true, and in a like 
manner it is true that in these perilous days 
everyone talks about Democracy, but few do 
anything about it. Usually those who talk the 
most about Democracy, do the least about it. 
Those who do most of the talking want to be 
sure that the gun is loaded for their own 
ends. Really, there can be no Democracy in 
school matters or in anything else until those 
who talk about Democracy are willing to prac- 
tice it as well as to preach it. This means a 
willingness to recognize the dignity and the 
honor of the other individual’s personality. 
Let’s quit talking about Democracy and do 
something about it—F. L. Pinet, Editor of the 
Kansas Teacher. 





Sponsor Publication 

The committee on motion pictures of the 
department of secondary education of the Na- 
tional Education Association has formulated 
its aims in a 10-point program. One of these 
aims is to sponsor the publication of sug- 
gestive study guides to selected photoplays. 
In line with the aims of this committee, Edu- 
cational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 1501 
Broadway, New York City, is issuing a series 
of photoplay studies as guides to an under- 
standing and appreciation of the photoplays 
included in the series.—School Life. 
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Questions from the Floor 


By THE EbITor 





@ Is there a tendency at the present time for 
the much discussed subsidizing of college 
athletes to carry over to the high school? 
Metz CHERRY, Kennett, Mo. 


Very little. High school students usually at- 
tend the school supported by the district in 
which they live. In larger cities in which there 
are several high schools there is some oppor- 
tunity for a student to attend an other-than- 
neighboring institution. And, of course, it is 
entirely possible for him to “move into” an- 
other district and establish his “residence’”’ for 
the school term. Undoubtedly, both of these 
procedures have been followed in some in- 
stances, but considering the schools of the 
country as a whole, these cases have been 
relatively rare. Both are usually inconvenient. 

Another reason for the lack of subsidizing 
of high school athletes is the lack of organ- 
ized subsidizing support—alumni association, 
athlete-scouting committees, etc.—that is com- 
mon in collegiate circles. The average high 
school graduate does not become quite so ex- 
cited about the athletic record of his alma 
mater as does the college alumnus. High 
school stadiums, field houses, etc., are pro- 
vided by the public and are rarely paid for 
out of the profits from athletics. Hence, the 
demand for a “‘winner” is not so pronounced 
in the secondary school as in the college. A 
final reason is that although high school ad- 
ministrations may not have higher ideals than 
college authorities, at least they are more 
able to make them function in preventing un- 
ethical athletic practices. 


@ Should a teacher be allowed to sponsor 
more than one activity, plus her home 
room, if there are enough teachers in the 
school to avoid this? FLEETA M. HASKINS, 
Miami, Fla. 


The usual school policy is to assign every 
teacher to at least one activity, and, perhaps, 
in general, provided the teacher is properly 
assigned, this is a good plan. The weak point 
in this procedure is indicated by the expres- 
sion, ‘provided she is properly assigned.” 
This means not only that she is assigned to 
an activity in which she is interested and 
competent, but also that she is not assigned 
too many or too few responsibilities. A suc- 
cessful and versatile sponsor is in danger of 
being assigned too many. This is complimen- 
tary to her, but, too, it may prove burden- 
some and unfair. 

Not all teachers make good sponsors of 
clubs, home rooms, councils, publications, 
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classes, or other activities, any more than 
they all make good swimming _ instructors, 
baseball coaches, or teachers of algebra. A 
more or less indiscriminate assignment of an 
extra-curricular activity load is as stupid as 
a similar assignment of a curricular schedule. 
In many schools now some of the teachers 
are assigned more than one club, home room, 
or other activity, and their regular teaching 
loads correlatively decreased; and some teach- 
ers are assigned few or no activities and their 
curricular loads correlatively increased. Al- 
though, obviously, it is desirable that all 
teachers should participate in the extra-cur- 
ricular program, yet due to teachers’ inter- 
ests, experience, and competencies, this may 
not always be possible. In such instances, the 
above procedures are perfectly justifiable. 


@ Does the purely recreational type of as- 
sembly—“‘Popeye” comedies, etc.—have a 
place in the _ school? CAROLINE EASLEY, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Assuming that this question refers to the 
use of such pictures in the general assembly 
period, our answer is NO. The assembly is 
potentially one of the most important edu- 
cational settings of the school, and purely 
entertainmental material is out of place in it— 
unless such material is being utilized in teach- 
ing discrimination in entertainment-consump- 
tion, as it usually is not. On the other hand, 
there may be a place for this type of mate- 
rial during noon and other recreational pe- 
riods, and at parties, evening programs, and 
similar social events where the main empha- 
sis is on fun. 


@ Should there be “100 per cent” money 
drives for the Red Cross and other similar 
organizations in the schools? May NOEL, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


We doubt it. We believe that there are still 
entirely too many of such drives in Ameri- 
can schools. Some of these outside organi- 
zations represent worth-while services and 
activities, but they should be supported by the 
adults who handle the family’s money. True, 
pupil contributions, even though small, will 
help to build up an interest in these organi- 
zations and their work. However, in almost 
any school there are children who are not 
able to contribute and these are of course 
“put on the spot,” and, as a result, are un- 
necessarily embarrassed. Naturally, high- 
pressured contributing will ultimately be det- 
rimental to the organization because of the 
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poor pupil attitude it encourages. If the drive 
is on the basis of rooms it will be unfair, be- 
cause some families will be represented in 
several rooms. The important thing to re- 
member is that forced and high-pressured giv- 
ing is never intelligent and wholesome giving. 


@ How often should club and home room of- 
ficers be elected? WiLLIAM A. BLACK, Fort 
Scott, Kansas. 


Club officers are usually elected for one 
semester, probably because club membership 
runs for this period—and this appears to be a 
justifiable practice. The terms of home room 
officers vary much more widely, in fact, from 
a week or two to three or four years. Prob- 
ably here, too, a one-semester term of office 
represents good practice. Certainly this is the 
case where the home room membership 
changes each semester. Comparatively fre- 
quent changes of officers, say twice a year, 
will add novelty and interest, give rather am- 
ple opportunities for office holding, and, in 
the case of inefficient officers, provide for 
their early removal. 


@ If there are several members of the faculty 
who are capable of sponsoring assembly 
programs, should the same teacher sponsor 
the programs for several consecutive years, 
or should a different teacher sponsor them 
each year? EuGcENIA Cook, Selma, Ala. 


It is our humble opinion that a general per- 
manently organized teacher-student commit- 
tee, which discovers and capitalizes both fac- 
ulty and student body interests, abilities, and 
contacts, is far preferable to either of these 
two plans. Although the committee is per- 
manent, of course its personnel may change 
somewhat from year to year—not too much, 
however, if experience and competency in as- 
sembly presentations are desired. Planning, 
organizing, and promoting a year’s schedule 
of assembly programs cannot be done effec- 
tively by one teacher—unless she has little 
or nothing else to do. And even in such in- 
stances, a representation of all of the school’s 
interests, abilities, and contacts, should be 
provided. 


@ What are some good books dealing with the 
practical phases of puppetry? VERNON La- 
Va, Chaffee, Mo. 


The following will be found valuable: R. 
Bufano, Be a Puppet Showman, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1933; B. A. Ficklen, 
A Handbook of Fist Puppets, Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1935; R. B. Invararity, A 
Manual of Puppetry, University of Washing- 
ton Bookstore, 1936; W. H. Mills and L. M. 
Dunn, Marionettes, Masks, and Shadows, Dou- 
bleday Doran and Company, Inc., 1937; M. K. 
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Soifer, With Puppets, Mimes, and Shadows. 
The Furrow Press, 1936; and H. W. Whanslaw. 
Puppetry for Home and School, Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons, 1936. Pertinent material may 
also be obtained from Paul McPharlin, pub- 
lisher of Puppetry Imprints, Birmingham, 
Mich. Send for catalogue. 


@ Will the tendency towards increased class 
size change the general recommendations 
for the size of home room groups? J. V. 
STRIPLING, Gladewater, Tex. 


Class size, like some other traditions in edu- 
cational administration, has just grown up 
without much rhyme or reason. For a long 
time it has been assumed that the average 
teacher can handle adequately and efficiently 
only twenty-five or thirty students. At the 
present time there is less faith in this magic 
number. It is well known that some teachers 
in some subjects and in some types of work 
can teach two or three times this number, and 
that the same teacher, in the same subject, 
but in other types of work can teach only 
half this number. However, due to a number 
of reasons, one of which is expense, there is 
a tendency for classes to be larger than for- 
merly. 

Similarly, with the home room. Home room 
groups have tended to be of about the same 
size as class groups largely for one reason 
only—the size of the classrooms. Here again, 
as has been pointed out before, in some types 
of home room activity a teacher can prob- 
ably teach seventy-five or a hundred or more 
students just as effectively as thirty; and in 
other types of work she can teach fewer more 
profitably. Probably, for the present at least, 
the determining factor in home room group 
size will be the capacity of the rooms avail- 
able. 





“Probably more potentially good voices are 
ruined in one season of football games than 
all the speech teachers can remedy.’—L. B. 
Prillaman. 
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How We Do Hz 


C. E. Erickson, Department Editor 





The usual pattern for this department has 
been changed this month. A committee of 
graduate students (most of them are experi- 
enced teachers) has assumed the responsibil- 
ity of developing all of the following items. 
They are reporting their own observations as 
a result of participation as a student, a teach- 
er, or a visitor. These reports are used as evi- 
dences of unusually worth-while projects and 
in no sense do they reflect any criticisms of 
the schools mentioned. 


Editorial—Pushing Back the 
Boundaries of Recreation 
Mary WHEELER 


During the past twenty years schools have 
spent a considerable amount of time and 
money in building recreational programs 
which have made it possible for students to 
participate in many different kinds of games 
and sports. Expensive equipment and valuable 
space have been provided for intramural 
sports programs so that large numbers of 
students could have the joy of playing to- 
gether in wholesome recreational activity. 

With the increasing emphasis on the recog- 
nition of individual differences, however, 
there is going to be a need for widening our 
concept of recreation. Sports and games are 
one kind of recreational activity; there are 
many other forms of recreation which could 
be made available to students. The girl who 
has to go home from school and clean the 
house and prepare the meals is not likely to 
seek recreation in strenuous physical activity. 
The boy who works half the night in a garage 
does not have the energy to play basketball 
in his brief leisure moments. 

The schools have within their present set-up 
many unusual resources for providing a va- 
riety of recreational pursuits for the students 
who are not interested in, or are unable to 
participate in sports. The art department, for 
instance, could open up its rooms and supplies 
for an hour after school to boys and girls who 
may not take art as a subject, or who may 
not have any special talent in art, but who 
enjoy working with art materials and derive 
a real sense of recreation from this experience. 
Likewise, the music department could make 
available instruments for children to play, 
just for the pleasure of playing, and good 
records for them to listen to at their leisure. 
This idea could be extended to other depart- 
ments, home economics and manual arts, es- 
pecially. The keynote should be informality. 

At 3:15 we have closed and locked up the 
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materials of these departments, while at the 
same time we have thrown wide the doors 
of the gymnasium, swimming pools and play 
fields. If the recreational program of the 
school is to be adapted to the great variety of 
interests and needs of students, we will have 
to open up these many other valuable re- 
sources for recreational activity, thereby wid- 
ening the boundaries of recreation and en- 
riching the leisure time opportunities of the 
school. 


‘Guinea Pigs’ 
FRANCES NOWLIN 


The Maine Township High School of Des 
Plaines and Park Ridge, Illinois, was faced 
with the problem of an overflowing study 
hall, a problem which the music supervisor 
was called upon to help solve. Three days a 
week certain of these students report to a 
class which the supervisor himself calls his 
“Guinea Pig Class” but which the class terms 
itself the “Popular American Music Class.” 
These students, for the greater part, are those 
who are not enrolled in any musical organi- 
zation of the school—band, orchestra, or a ca- 
pella chorus. Consequently, an entirely dif- 
ferent type of class is found. 


By Mr. A. M. Harley this group is called his 
“Guinea Pig Class” because he is “experi- 
menting” with these students to see if music 
can’t be made a service to them, to see if 
these students can’t be reached through some 
phase of music. Here the students bring to 
their “P.A.M.” class records which they have 
heard and particularly liked; the local music 
store furnishes records and the teacher chooses 
certain recordings to be played. 


The class was begun with certain dance 
bands such as those of Guy Lombardo, Alec 
Templeton, and Fred Waring. The members 
of the class were told to think of each selec- 
tion as having three parts: the introduction, 
middle part, and the ending, and to express 
their opinions or criticisms of each part. A 
notebook containing the name of the composi- 
tion, the orchestra, and criticisms is required. 
Comments such as the following may be 
found: “Sunrise Serenade’’—first part: very 
harmonious; second part: very good; third 
part: good melody. “South of the Border’— 
first: very swingful; second: very striking; 
third: lots of harmony and melody. “Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes”—smooth. “Mr. Bach Goes 
to Town”—some swing, just enough to make 
it nice. 

After listening first to the entire record 
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(the class writing these brief notes) it is again 
played, and certain instruments are discov- 
ered and recognized, the tone color, and cer- 
tain combinations of instruments noted. Some- 
times several arrangements of the same 
composition are played and compared. 

After listening to several of these popu- 
lar dance bands, Mr. Harley introduces a 
semi-classical or classical number played by 
a well known symphony orchestra. In some 
of the notebooks I found that “Finlandia” was 
preferred to “Little Brown Jug.” 

In this way students who have had little 
contact with music are gradually “exposed” 
to the better things in music, proceeding from 
the “known to the unknown” step by step. 
Popular music is merely familiar music. Shall 
we then say that if Benny Goodman and Kay 
Kyser’s bands featured the Haydn and the 
Beethoven symphonies, that they, too, would 
become “popular music”? Here they are 
learning something of the structure of the va- 
rious musical forms, styles of different com- 
posers, something of their lives and environ- 
ment and habits in order to get the most 
enjoyment from the music to which they lis- 
ten. And the important thing about this is 
that these children would otherwise be merely 
with their “books” in a crowded room. The 
problem in music education today is not how 
to guide the talented one but how to bring 
music into the lives of the many. 

Strange to say (but perhaps not so strange), 
when “Au Clair de la Lune” was played, there 
was as much interest in listening as when 
they heard “The Perfect Song.” 

Later, in this class of experimentation, Mr. 
Harley plans to provide it with mimeographed 
copies of the words to the recordings and to 
have the class sing with the orchestra accom- 
paniment. “The Little Red Fox” was sung 
with much enthusiasm by these students, who 
are not members of any of the performing 
groups of the school. 

Another interesting feature of this orienta- 
tion idea in music at this school is that part 
of a civics class (freshman) in which one- 
half hour each week is devoted to the singing 
of school songs. One can readily see what an 
advantage this is to assembly singing and the 
singing of pep songs on the athletic field. 

Thus, in this school, music is being recog- 
nized more and more as a recreational-edu- 
cational device; it is made a service for the 
school rather than a separate unit—music as 
a better way of teaching something else: emo- 
tional control, experience, developing interest 
in other things; there is not so much emphasis 
upon musical production (in which only a 
few can participate) as upon music consump- 
tion by the many other students who have no 
other contact with music. If these be the real 
aims of music education in the public schools, 
then should we not find some phase of music 
for each child in every school—whether it is 
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the a capella choir, the orchestra, band, glee 
clubs, music appreciation classes, music clubs, 
piano classes, harmonica bands, making in- 
struments, drum and bugle corps, or a whis- 
tling class? 

(Note: This article would be incomplete 
without mention of the successful organiza- 
tions for the regular music students of Maine 
Township High. Here we find a junior a ca- 
pella, senior a capella, orchestra, and band. 
There are also orchestra and band classes for 
beginners. ) 


Central High Beautifies 
Its Campus 
JORDAN TAXON 


It is one thing for a school to publish its 
extra-curricular successes on paper, but it is 
another thing to find each student not only 
aware of but actively interested and co-opera- 
tive in those successes. Similarly, it is not un- 
common to find the students of a given school 
proud of the services of their extra-curricular 
activities, but it is rare when the community 
shares their enthusiasm, especially when not 
all the activities in question are related to 
music or athletics. Hence Central High School 
of Memphis, Tennessee, is doubly proud. Not 
only are the students successful in their extra- 
curricular activities, but also the artificial 
stimulation of external publicity is minor to 
the grapevine enthusiasm which permeates 
the community through the medium of the 
1800 co-workers: which make up the student 
body. 

Much has been said and written about stu- 
dent government, athletics, and music. Thus, 
it is particularly unique and interesting to re- 
trace the evolution of a specific extra-curricu- 
lar service activity whose broad scope and ap- 
peal are less common. 

Back in 1909 when Central High was built, 
it was discovered after all was said and done 
that no plans were included for landscaping. 
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Hence, the walks were completed to specifi- 
cations three-fourths of a foot higher than 
the surrounding rock and lime soil. The prin- 
cipal was alert enough to employ the con- 
struction of a nearby house to advantage by 
requesting the dirt excavated from the base- 
ment. Students fell to with shovel and hoe, 
and behold, the level of the school grounds 
was raised to that of the walks! 


Obviously, the problem of planting grass, 
shrubs, trees, etc. was not to be solved so 
easily once and for all. In the first place, 
all such plants are costly. Then, secondly, un- 
like the soil in which they flourish, grass 
and shrubs have an ungrateful habit of dying 
when trampled by careless children at play. 


Sensing the problem, several teachers in- 
terested in gardening got together and organ- 
ized themselves loosely into a sort of faculty 
advisory board, now known as the Garden 
Club. The student government was called 
upon to co-operate, and the result was a care- 
fully worked out long-time program of cam- 
pus improvement drawn up by a local land- 
scape architect. 

Then came the task of raising funds. The 
local fire-prevention council was urging that 
all attics and basements be cleared of useless 
rubbish and fire hazards. And, herein lay the 
germ of the solution—an annual magazine 
drive, magazines collected not from irate 
neighbors of sensitive student solicitors, but 
from the students’ own homes. The success 
has been almost unbelievable. Incoming 
freshmen have found a new school allegiance 
through their individual contributions toward 
the magazine drive at the beginning of the 
school year. A sense of comraderie has been 
brought to life in the home rooms, as each 
strives to fulfil its quota first. Then, there 
are prizes—stickers, publicity, and the honor 
of dedicating a tree for the home room bring- 
ing in the largest number of magazines. And 
now lately, a new source of income has de- 
veloped. A system of nominal collective home 
room dues has been instituted, all of which 
appears to have practically solved the prob- 
lem of finance. 

Has it worked? The athletic department 
boasts of the city championship. The military 
department boasts of corps honors. The music 
department boasts of its successful operettas. 
And, the entire student body proudly boasts 
of their beautifully developing campus and 
the $2,000 or more they have invested so far 
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in its realization. Why is it that the more the 
individual students participate in the beauti- 
fication of a school campus, the less are the 
problems of preserving the grass, shrubbery, 
and flowers from careless destruction? 


The Garden 


ARNOLD BETHKE 


Successfully combining extra-curricular ac- 
tivity with regular classroom work was the 
achievement of Miss Susan J. Weber of the 
Opportunity School, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
Her problem was to choose with those inter- 
ested pupils of her class an extra-curricular 
activity which would be interesting and pur- 
poseful, carry over into the home life of the 
children, and yet provide a maximum of prob- 
lematic situations requiring the use of tool 
skills. A vegetable garden was the answer, for 
it was ideally suited to these purposes. 
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Failing to obtain the use of a piece of land 
elsewhere, the group asked Miss Weber to 
give them the use of her back yard for the 
garden. Questions of soil preparation, fertiliza- 
tion, seeding, cultivation, insect control, har- 
vesting, and the preservation of the produce 
were discussed and studied both in the class- 
room as part of the social and natural science 
work and in the realistic setting of the gar- 
den itself. Pertinent problems in linear, dry, 
and liquid measure, calendar and temporal 
facts, and the uses of money were under- 
stood by the pupils as dynamic and concrete 
challenges, rather than abstractions to be 
memorized for arithmetic. 

Since the school is a small, departmental- 
ized unit, the pupils remain under the guid- 
ance of the same teachers for several years. 
Thus, the pupils engaging in gardening can 
work with their sponsor for a fairly long pe- 
riod of time. Actual work in the garden was 
done mainly after school, although occasion- 
ally pupils were allowed time from early 
morning or late afternoon classes in which to 
complete some necessary work. The garden 
occupied the active interests of the group from 
springtime until late fall. Care was given the 
garden through the summer by pupils who 
lived nearby. 

The garden was successful when appraised 
in light of the valuable, concrete, learning sit- 
uations (involving many of the basic needs 
of pupils) which it offered and in the devel- 
opment of permanent interests. On the spring 
visits to the pupils’ homes, it was found that 
those interested in the school garden had 
planted either a vegetable or flower garden of 
their own. The use of the vegetables in the 
free, hot soups served each day by the home 
economics department to augment the lunches 
of the children was another evidence of the 
value of the garden; or, as might be said, 
“the proof of the pudding was in the eating.” 


Creative Writing Course 
Betty GRADY 


A new idea was developed by one of the 
professors of a large middle western univer- 
sity last summer during the summer session. 
This idea was a course in creative writing, 
open to all students whether or not they 
had had any previous experience in the field 
of writing. The professor based his idea 
on the angle that everyone whether he be- 
lieves it or not, can write and what is more 
can write to sell. 

His entire philosophy of becoming a writer 
was ensconsed in these two requirements: ob- 
serve all people as often as possible and learn 
the meaning of words. To the average person, 
the art of observing others is entirely un- 
known. But try it sometime—one learns a 
great deal from it. Watch everything about the 
other person, how he eats, what he wears, 
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how he uses his hands and feet, how he 
speaks. Gradually you will learn how that 
person thinks. 

When you learn the workings of another’s 
mind, you are on the way to true characteriza- 
tion for that, after all, is what good writing 
is; putting yourself in the other fellow’s boots 
and then seeing how you act in his boots. If 
you don’t believe it, try it tomorrow. The pro- 
fessor also suggested that we keep little pads 
of notebook paper in our pockets to enable 
us to better check up on our victims. Watch 
out! We may be after you some day, and then 
who knows? You may see yourself in print. 
Do you think you’d recognize yourself? I for 
one don’t believe so because we never see 
ourselves as others see us. 

Then last of all, if you would write, learn 
the true meanings of words, new ones and 
old. Be able to think of five words all mean- 
ing the same thing, identically the same thing, 
and you are on the right track. I recommend 
Roget’s “Thesaurus” if you haven’t already 
used it. 

The secret lies in the fact that several of 
our classmates really published some things 
and got paid for it. Which only goes to prove 
that the professor was right when he said, 
“Everyone can write, and what is more can 
sell too; but first of all you must believe in 
yourself.” Do you? 





“T hope educators will not make the mistake 
of assuming that education is for democracy. 
In reality, education of the highest type is 
democracy because individual development or 
growth can only take place in a free society.” 
—Edward C. Lindeman. 





“Literature is a great staff, but a sorry 
crutch.”—Sir Walter Scott. 








CAPS and GOWNS 


For Graduation. Special 
money-saving plan. rite 
for full details and return- 
able sample. No expense or 
obligation. Also Choir and 
Choral Apparel. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1025 8. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois 


BALLOONS FOR PROMS 


SUGGESTIONS AND SAMPLE FREE 


Hundreds of High Schools have used Wyandot 
8-inch round balloons for Proms and Parties. 
They are supplied in Red, Green, Silver, Gold, 
Black, White, Yellow, Orange, Blue, Purple, 
Light Blue and Pink. Shipped POSTPAID on 
10 days APPROVAL on order signed or O.K.d 
by H. S. Principal. Doz. 18c; 80—$1; 100— 
$1.25; 500—$5.50. Prices, Sample and Prom 
Suggestions FREE. Wyandot Co., Galion, 0. 
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Mary M. Barr, Department Editor 





Short Shorts 


Tell about Candlemas Day (February 2nd), 
then relate the superstition concerning this 
day and weather predictions. Old customs and 
rhymes should be given together with a dis- 
play of various types of calendars, almanacs, 
and weather maps. Give a prize for the old- 
est or most unique calendar brought for the 
display. 

Let the journalism department give a Hor- 
ace Greeley program. Such a project could 
show journalism as it was during the life of 
Greeley, then portray the modern trends of 
journalism. 


A novel program for Leap Year would be a 
Sadie Hawkins assembly. A series of Little 
Abner funnies, but with real people. 


Be sure to remember James Russell Lowell 
and Sidney Lanier in your February pro- 
gram. 

Observe National Drama Week, February 
4th to 11th. Victor Hugo, French novelist and 
dramatist, David Garric and Sir Henry Irv- 
ing, English actors, each have February birth- 
days. If you can observe but one day of 
National Drama Week, then arrange your pro- 
gram to include something from the work of 
each of these three men. 


For other programs: Modern trends in 
drama and the theatre; the basic types of 
drama with excerpts from plays to show the 
difference in these types; the close relation- 
ship of the work between dramatist, actor, 
and scene artist; a puppet show; an exhibit 
of stage models; a costume parade; scenes 
from well-known plays; drama of other 
countries; ancient and modern pantomime; 
one skit of creative dramatics and some 
scenes from Shakespeare’s plays. 


The restoration of one of the most mem- 
orable spots in the world, New Salem Hill, 
Lincoln’s home in young manhood, is an in- 
teresting story. Procure post card pictures of 
the old water mill on the Sangamon River, 
the log houses and the log tavern, then tell 
how these have been restored in replica. Paint 
a word picture of New Salem Hill as it stands 
today, a shrine, an altar of memory for the 
American people who come by the thousands 
to visit it and the acres of state park which 
surround it. 


Encourage research concerning, “Vital 
Firsts in the Progress of America.” Give a 
prize to those individuals or groups sub- 
mitting subjects, together with outline for 
program presentation in narrative, impersona- 
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tion, or pantomime relative to the most in- 
teresting “firsts” in the history of America. 


To foster an interest in this type of enter- 
tainment, procure the “1940 School Calendar” 
from the American Book Company. This cal- 
endar is distributed free of charge and con- 
tains pictures with information concerning 
the following “firsts”: the first steam boat 
to go from Pittsburgh to New Orleans; the 
first express business in 1839; the first war- 
ship authorized by Congress in 1794; the first 
newspaper to be published regularly in this 
country; founding of the first English-speak- 
ing settlement; first coast to coast train; first 
women’s rights meeting; the first national 
census; the first stage coach service between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific; the opening of 
the Erie Canal; the first constitution of gov- 
ernment (the Compact) and the first locomo- 
tive built in America. 


A Valentine Assembly 


Long ago, in the days of the goose quill pen, 
there began a custom of composing valentines 
for February 14th. Much ridicule has been 
given those hand-made missives of more than 
200 years ago, yet the custom prevails, and 
there is a persistence of certain symbols. The 
valentine cannot escape hearts and flowers 
and cupids; in the changing phrase and print 
there still remains that old refrain: “I am 
thine, please be mine.” 

Follow the valentine from its first exer- 
cise in ink and paper, through its straw and 
satin stage to its machine-made present form, 
and you will find each reflecting something 
of the contemporary taste and manners. An 
interesting hour can be spent in narration, 
exhibition and impersonations from the time 
when the valentine was a luxury for the 
few, to the present St. Valentine’s day, call- 
ing for 90,000,000 cards which run the gamut 
of tastes from the flippant to the saccharine. 
Be sure that your narrative includes infor- 
mation concerning the millions of boxed 
flowers and candies, then add some 200,000 
valentine telegrams at 25 cents each with 
words by Western Union wired anywhere in 
the United States. 

You will find much interesting and educa- 
tional material between the subtle message: 
(in the bill of a pen scrolled dove) “Dear lit- 
tle bird, greet my beloved a thousand times,” 
and the “Don’t write—Telegraph” message of 
today. 

For a light but “hearty” conclusion to your 
valentine program, have a student represent 
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a doctor who has been called in to diagnose 
the ailments of students who have found it 
necessary to visit a clinic. 

The boys and girls to be examined are 
seated against the wall from down to up stage 
at either side. The doctor lectures to the au- 
dience, telling that he shall first test the eyes 
of the patients. A row of four large hearts 
has been drawn on the wall upstage and each 
heart has one word in print large enough to 
be read by the audience. These words are: 
sweet, warm, faint, and broken. As a patient 
comes up for the eye test he is handed a small 
bow and arrow, then he is instructed to test 
his eyes by the dictates of his heart. The pa- 
tient then takes aim, if the arrow strikes no 
heart, this person is given up as “heartless.” 
Being thus, he is doomed to die; and since 
more time cannot be wasted upon him, he is 
dismissed. If the arrow strikes any one of the 
hearts, then the audience is treated to the 
doctor’s opinion of the case. The sweet hearted, 
warm hearted, faint hearted, and the broken 
hearted each afford material for a humorous 
lecture, especially if much local interest con- 
cerning this patient is included in the lecture. 

Next, the powers of concentration are tested. 
Each patient is given a piece of coarse string 
tied in twelve knots; in the last knot is a 
tiny note from which the doctor takes his 
cue for his lecture. The patients are instructed 
to untie these knots and as each is untied, the 
patient must repeat the old rhyme: (one line 
for each knot) 


“One I love—two I love, 

Three I love I say, 

Four I love with all my heart, 

And five I cast away. 

Six she loves, seven he loves, 

Eight they both love. 

Nine he comes, ten he tarries, 

Eleven he courts, and twelve he marries.” 


These “patients” make a most ludicrous pic- 
ture as they sit, bent over, untying knots and 
each repeating some different line of the old 
sentimental love charm. But let one succeed 
in reaching the note in the twelfth knot, all 
action must cease until the doctor has given 
his lecture. 

These notes should be so composed that 
the doctor will be given opportunity to bring 
out aJl possible bits of school and local in- 
terest concerning the patient. 


Washington and the 
World of Tomorrow 


The New York World’s Fair was planned 
in commemoration of the 150th anniversary 
of Washington’s inauguration. Plan your 
Washington’s birthday program around the 
varied interests as shown in the World of 
Tomorrow, and though such a program may 
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be dedicated to history and glory, it can be 
one of practical anticipation and hope. Start 
then with a description of one feature of 
Constitution Hall, that feature, the group of 
heroic statues symbolizing the Four Freedoms 
—freedom of religion, of assembly, of the 
press, and of speech. Assign this part of the 
program to a class in civil government and 
have them follow with an impersonation of 
Washington taking the oath of office, April 
30, 1789. 

From there on, the program may be built 
as follows: This Machine Age, machines as 
ministers to man. In each of the episodes use 
a quotation by some outstanding person who 
has been influential in the scene being por- 
trayed. For the machine age there is Henry 
Ford: “Though multitudes are unaware of it, 
inventive genius keeps pace with human 
needs. There is no stopping it. It is instinct in 
man’s nature.” 

The Goal of Science—science in the service 
of mankind; tell of the focal exhibit on medi- 
cine and health; quote from Arthur H. Comp- 
ton: “One thing we can be sure: new knowl- 
edge will come and our lives will require 
further adjustments. The storehouse of Na- 
ture’s secrets has only been touched.” 

A New Day for the Farm—grain for the 
city’s bread, milk for the city’s children, till- 
ing the fields. Quote from Henry Wallace: 
“We need to discover the social machinery 
that will make farm production a continuous 
blessing to farmers and consumers.” 

Labor, America’s vast manpower—labor in 
the plant, in the laboratory, in the field. Quote 
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from Francis Perkins: “No perfect system is 
arrived at overnight. But many of us will 
live to see American labor take and maintain 
its new status in society.” 

Radio, might of the speeding world—power 
of communications, symbols of the past and 
promise of the future. Quote from David Sar- 
noff, President, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica: “The means are at hand for a new era 
in human relationships, the human will and 
ingenuity to utilize them for the lasting bene- 
fit of mankind must be forthcoming.” 

Wheels, keels, and wings, with a description 
of the maritime building, architectural symbol 
of transportation. Quote from Charles E. Ket- 
tering, Vice-President in charge of research, 
General Motors Corporation: “We are begin- 
ning to learn, but there is a long road ahead 
for the wheels we are so proud of today.” 

World of Undying Hope—the foreign gov- 
ernment section of the Fair. Quote from Anne 
McCormick: “The world’s peoples are a hu- 
man community anxious above all things to 
get on in the business of building a richer 
life and a better world.” 

Foundations of the Nation—goal of democ- 
racy—“The Victories of Peace.” Quote from 
Arthur Krock, Chief Washington Correspond- 
ent, New York Times: “The fabric of feder- 
alism will be used as a translucent canopy, 
not as the material of fascist tunics—black, 
silver, and brown.” 

Our Varied but United States—the Ameri- 
can State in its relation to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Quote from William Allen White: 
“The states are a fortress of our folkways and 
the pioneers of our political change. They are 
our nation and they shall continue so to be.” 

The City of Tomorrow—relief from strain 
and disorder. Quote from Robert Moses, Com- 
missioner of Parks, New York City: “A Rip 
Van Winkle returning to New York twenty 
or fifty years hence would be astonished at 
the changes, but he wouldn’t be lost.” 

Life’s Challenge, community interests, with 
a description of the mural representing “The 
Upward Conquest of Man.” Quote from Dor- 
othy Canfield: “To recapture the moral vita- 
mins of the certainty of being useful we must 
make a choice of what we shall do, of our own 
accord, with free time.” 

Faith and the Groping Man—a tribute to 
faith, education, and art in the service of 
religion. Quote from Harry Emerson Fosdick: 


“Religion tomorrow will be different from 
religion yesterday and today. But men cannot 
escape awareness of a life greater than his 
own.” 

Building a Better Society—Builders of the 
Future. Quote William F. Ogburn, Professor 
of Sociology, University of Chicago: “We are 
still moving ahead—we may look forward to 
an even greater social advance during much 
of the twentieth century than occurred in the 
nineteenth.” 

Vital Education, Foundation of Democracy 
—the School. Quote Robert M. Hutchins: “We 
must rely on education because it is the only 
hope we have, but we must recognize its limi- 
tations, too. Education is not a panacea.” 

Woman’s Role and Tomorrow’s Child. Quote 
Virginia Gildersleeve, Dean, Barnard College: 
“Women are going to be driven more and 
more, in the world of tomorrow, to play a part 
in public affairs in the long effort to make 
the world safe for home.” And from Kather- 
ine F. Lenroot, U. S. Department of Labor: 
“A chance to share in the economic life of 
the nation under just such conditions is one 
of the most important things we must provide 
for the coming generation.” 

The Power of the Theatre—Potent Drama. 
Quote Brooks Atkinson, drama critic, New 
York Times: “Although totalitarian govern- 
ments suffer fools gladly, they fear artists; 
the free theatre is now one of the lingering 
treasures of democracy.” 

Soaring Music—the Cultural Standing of 
a People. Quote Serge Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor, Boston Symphony Orchestra: “Music 
of the future will recover its spiritual and 
humanitarian meaning, which today has been 
considerably lost.” 

Art That Lives. Quote W. H. Valentiner, 
Director of the Detroit Institute of Arts: “We 
stand at the beginning of an era. The rise of 
the fantastic in art is a manifestation of the 
rise of the spiritual and even mystic powers 
in our time and social change.” 

(Note: The above mentioned subjects could 
each be given a few moments time in a pag- 
eant, or a series of programs could be plan- 
ned by different departments within the 
school and each subject expanded as an indi- 
vidual program.) 





“The person who sings his own praises is 
quite likely to be a soloist.” 
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Parties for the Season 


Epna E. von Bercer, 


Department Editor 





SoME FEBRUARY GAMES 


George Washington’s Cherry Tree 


At any February party, George Washing- 
ton’s tree may yield the refreshments. Tie 
these fruits on a lateral branch of any small- 
leaved artificial tree. Then let the children 
“chop off” their favorite fruits with pairs of 
scissors. Use decorations as follows: 

Oranges, small, black-threaded with raisin 
at end to prevent dropping. Grotesque faces 
are inked in, or the skin cut out and cut 
places colored. ‘ 

Bananas, long-faced, mournful and _ sad, 
inked in on the skins. 

Cherries, maraschino, strung on toothpicks, 
threaded, and swinging on the branches. 

Apples, small, dipped in candy syrup and 
dried. 

Red Plums for bodies of little men, Grape 
heads and toothpick limbs. 

English Walnuts, silvered and gilded, the 
unseen black thread fastened to one end by 
sealing wax. 

Peanuts, tied in bunches like grapes—a 
showery fruit. 

Cloved Apples, prepared several days ahead, 
for the flavor to permeate. 

Cranberry strings, and Popcorn streamers 
add grace and lightness to the more heavy 
effect. 


Biography of the God of Love 


The whole world loves Dan Cupid 
And possibly you know 

Some more about his arts besides 
His arrows and his bow. 


1. Who was his mother? Venus, Goddess of 
Love. 

2. Whom did he love? Psyche. 

3. Which of the five senses did he lack? 
Sight. 

. Who is his chief helper? St. Valentine. 

. What is his given name? Dan. 

What is his favorite flower? Tulips. 

Who mostly does his work? The postman. 

What are his favorite birds? Doves. 

. What’s his favorite fruit? Pairs. 

. What’s his favorite candy? Dates. 

. What is his chief arithmetic problem? One 
plus one equals two. 

. What is his home? Lover’s Lane. 

. What is he called in pictures? The young 
archer. 

14. What is his weapon? The dart. 

15. Where does he always aim? The heart. 


— 
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16. When he hits his mark, what happens? 
He Mrs. it. 

17. What pronouns does he use most? You 
and I. 

18. On what holiday do we celebrate his 
fame? Valentine’s Day. 


To the person writing the nearest correct 
list of answers, you may award a heart- 
shaped box of candy, or a colonial corsage 
bouquet. 


A Game for February 14 


For a school party, this list of scrambled 
words can be written on slips of paper, and 
the one getting them correctly straightened 
out first (in a limited time) wins a Valentine 
box of candy. 

These nouns have to do with Valentine’s 


Day: 
ipude Cupid 
reskeratbareh heartbreakers 
neslevaitn Valentines 
stewasteher sweethearts 
wolesfr flowers 
dynca candy 
smicoc comics 
irestap parties 
mercona romance 
erismeom memories 

Telegrams 


JULIETTE FRAZIER 


Distribute pencils and paper and have each 
player in succession name a letter of the al- 
phabet until there are ten letters. Instruct the 
players to write these on paper as they are 
given. Then they are to compose a telegram 
of ten words. The ten words are to begin 
with the letters in the order given. For in- 
stance, S AQ TLNKMB E could be writ- 
ten thus: SEND ARNICA QUICKLY TELL 
LUCY NOTHING KITTEN MUTILATED BY 
EXPRESSMAN. The telegrams are to be read 
aloud. A stick of candy, an apple or an 
orange may be given to the person who is 
clever enough to write the most striking 
telegram. 


A Ground-Hog Party 


Invitations 
The invitations will give the first sugges- 
tion of the party so they should be decorated 
with graceful silhouettes or a sketch of a pert 
little ground-hog peering from a hollow log 
or from a hole in the ground. The following 
informal verse is suggested: 
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E ‘When from -his deep dark hole under a log, marked. Pin the profile on the wall and ask 
ge Cautiously peers little Mister Ground-hog, the guests to guess whose silhouette is be- 
To greet the early Spring weather, fore them. The one guessing the greatest num- 
; Let all good friends get together. ber is awarded a prize. 
There’ll be heaps of fun before the finish Chucking the Wood 
° And many shadows’ll be diminished. The guests are counted out—Black, Brown; 
™ Come to (place) and don’t be late! Black, Brown—until each guest has been 
On (the day), the hour is eight. given a name. The “Blacks” go to one room 
ee (Committee) and the “Browns” to another. 
: Decorations should carry the artistic idea Twelve baskets are placed in a row and 
ec of shadows and the humorous suggestion of each basket is to represent a month of the 
lazy little ground-hog. A most pleasing com- year. Chips or sticks, which is supposed to 
ect bination. be “wood,” are to be thrown into the basket. 
rt- Decorate the light fixtures with white tar- At a signal the leader of the “Blacks” and 
ige latan, or any soft pastel shades, on which the leader of the “Browns” each carries 
graceful silhouettes have been appliqued. twelve “woods” which he “chucks” into the 
These figures may be cut from black paper twelve baskets. 
or may be purchased from a novelty store The second in line follows the leader and 
led where ten or twelve figures are combined in’ takes the twelve pieces of wood from the 
d one package. baskets and carries them back to the starting 
. 4 In the hall a light may be placed on the’ point and hands them to the next person in 
-_ floor and the overhead lights turned off, so line, who is followed by a person taking the 
me: that the guests may see their long shadows “wood” from the basket, and the race con- 
" thrown on the wall as soon as they arrive. tinues until one side has put in and taken 
la The reception committee may wear black out all of the wood and returned it to the 
costumes with white applique figures or white starting point. The “wood” must be of one 
costumes with black silhouette figures on color for the “Browns” and of another for 
them. the “Blacks” and each side must carry their 
Guessing the Shadows own color and not touch the “wood” belong- 
Several persons should be selected to _ ing to the other side. This is a lively “mixer.” 
sketch the profile of each guest and cut the Arrange the Sentence 
sketch from the paper on which it has been The words, “See—my—shadow—at—my— 
7 se In Our (RECTANGULAR HALFTONES AND ZINC ETCHINGS) 
the 
oa 20th ZINC HALFTONES| ZINC ETCHINGS |COPPER 
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door, Back—to—sleep — for — six — weeks —- 
more,” are written on slips of paper and with 
blank slips are given to the guests. Those 
who draw the words must arrange them- 
selves in order to present the slogan. The 
group must sing a “sleepy” song. 
Little Mister Ground-Hog 

Each guest is given a pencil and a slip of 
paper and requested to draw a picture of a 
ground-hog or something which suggests a 
ground-hog. A small prize may be given for 
the most realistic one. 

Partners by Auction 

The young ladies may cast their shadow on 
the wall and the men may bid for them. The 
highest bidder gets the shadow. The auction- 
eer may introduce much merriment in this 
part of the program. If the entertainment is 
not a money-making one, instead of bidding 
the men may take turns and guess the iden- 
tity of the shadows. 

Table Decorations 

In the dining room the shadow suggestion 
may be made most effective by dim lights, 
and shadows thrown about on the walls and 
ceiling. 

In the center of the table, a pile of stones, 
on a bit of soft green moss, will be the place 
to present the central theme of the party— 
Little Mister Ground-hog. A clever little fig- 
ure may be made from brown crepe paper 
and marked with crayons. 


—__ 


The table may be covered with a white 
cloth over which a white or soft green tar- 
latan cover is spread and the tarlatan spread 
will be decorated with many silhouettes. 

The center light above the table may be 
draped with tarlatan to match the table and 
carry the shadow idea in the decoration of 
silhouettes. 

The Favors 

The favors may be tiny boxes of candy dec- 
orated with silhouettes and the place cards 
may be silhouettes of dancing figures stand- 
ing in place. 

If comedy is suggested, use candy wrapped 
in paper and tied to represent links of sau- 
sage—“ground hog’—may be the favors. 

Refreshments 

To make this party a decided novelty and 
different from other parties, the refreshments 
should be hot waffles, served with maple 
syrup and “ground hog” (sausage). Hot cof- 
fee and chocolate wafers. 





“Either I will find a way, or I will make 
one.”—Sir Philip Sidney. 





“It is better by a noble boldness to run the 
risk of being subject to half of the evils we 
anticipate, than to remain in cowardly list- 
lessness for fear of what may happen.”— 
Herodotus. 








Junior-Senior Banquets 
Junior Proms-Schoo! Parties 








ORIGINAL PLANS AND THEMES 


O Rainbow O Circus O Sailing 
0 Aviation O Pirate O Hatchets 
O Dude Ranch O Japanese O Fun Fiesta 


O Push Button O Sadie Hawkins O Trips Ashore 
O Hearts and Flowers O World of Tomorrow 
O All the World’s a Stage 


Complete plans with directions for decoration, patterns for place cards, 
menu, nut cups and favors. Toasts and entertainment 
in detail, $1.00 per theme. 


Check your choice and send to: 


Expression Service 
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946 Missouri Street 





Lawrence, Kansas 
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New Helps 


@ FOOTBALL FABLES, by Stan W. Carlson. 
Published by the author, 1939. 159 pages. 


As the title indicates, this is a book of 
stories of the sport on the gridiron. Some of 
the “fables” are indeed old, but many are 
new ones that the author has picked up in 
recent years. These stories will serve the pur- 
pose of the coach who needs to entertain his 
players with stories not off the subject. They 
offer help to the after dinner speaker, and 
they are just plain good reading for the per- 
son who knows and enjoys football. 


@ DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS, collected 
by Grace L. Ryan. Published by A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1939. 196 pages. 


Country dances are coming back. More 
and more they are becoming a part of pro- 
grams and parties. In this book are descrip- 
tions of old time dances, together with the 
“calls’ and music. They include reels, jigs, 
hornpipes, quadrilles, polkas, galops, and 
schottisches. These dances are suitable to peo- 
ple of all ages. For dances for which music 
is not given, information is given as to where 
it can be obtained on phonograph records. 


@ SAFETY EVERY DAY, by Herbert J. Stack 
and Esther Z. Schwartz. Published by Noble 
and Noble, 1939. 128 pages. 


Here is a new supplementary reader for 
primary grades that will aid in promoting 
safety and in preventing the loss of life 
through accidents. The authors have included 
in it the essential elements of safety in every- 
day life of the pupil. The stories are child- 
centered, the approach is simple, and the 
chapters cover activities appropriate to each 
month of the year. The illustrations are ac- 
tual photographs showing real children doing 
real things in a real way. Exercises have been 
designed to provide situations and activities 
that can be applied and practiced. 


@®TRAILS TO SELF-DIRECTION and 
GROUP GUIDANCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
by Margaret E. Bennett and Harold C. Hand. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1939. 


TRAILS TO SELF-DIRECTION, Series 1, 
2, and 3 (144, 64, and 48 pages, respectively) 
are inexpensive, printed charts of the work- 
book type, perforated and ring-punched for 
notebook use, and are designed to accompany 
Bennett and Hand’s three guidance books, 
SCHOOL AND LIFE, DESIGNS FOR PER- 
SONALITY, and BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL. 
These booklets are interesting, detailed, and 
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CHARACTER 
and CITIZENSHIP 


brings each month to its readers a 
story of what community organiza- 
tions, institutions, and agencies 
are doing—or not doing— 


To lay the foundation for good 
citizenship 


To build good character 

To develop personality 

To solve community problems 

To safeguard democratic institutions 
To improve family life 

To promote recreation and good health 


To encourage cooperative community 
activities 


The magazine is of particular 
value to— 
Church and School Leaders 


Y.M.C.A, and Y.W.C.A. Secretaries and 
Leaders 


Boy and Girl Scout Executives 
Parent-Teacher Association Officers 
Leaders of Youth Clubs and Activities 
Directors of Recreation 


Leaders of Other Character Building 
Agencies 

Miss Maria Leonard, Dean of Women, 
University of Illinois, says: “I wish to 
tell you how much help I feel CHARAC- 
TER and CITIZENSHIP is to us who 
are trying to build youth. The name of 
the magazine itself emphasizes the two 
greatest goals in building youth. The 
sooner that character and citizenship can 
be made the basis not only of our hu- 
man relations but of education itself, the 
sooner a new era will be ushered into 
America.” 


Send your orders to 


CHARACTER 
and CITIZENSHIP 


5732 Harper Ave. Chicago, III. 
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personally applied. They include a wide va- 
riety of types of concrete learning settings 
and activities. 

GROUP GUIDANCE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
(111 pages) is a teacher’s manual. It is com- 
posed of pertinent chapter-by-chapter sug- 
gestions for using the three guidance books 
mentioned above and the accompanying 
TRAILS TO SELF-DIRECTION series. An 
excellent bibliography is included. 

This seven-book set provides a complete 
and well-co-ordinated guidance program for 
the high school years. 





Democracy and Extra- 
Curricular Activities 
(Continued from page 257) 


racy is the best preparation for membership 
in it. If the school is so organized and admin- 
istered that the student has opportunities and 
responsibilities somewhat similar in a small 
way to those he will have later as a grown- 
up citizen, he will be better able to meet and 
discharge these responsibilities.”12 Such is 
the function of the home room in the extra- 
curricular program of the junior high school. 

In conclusion permit me to say that we can- 
not expect our democracy to keep on going 
from the impetus given it by the Revolution 
of 1776 and the Constitution of 1787. It is the 
duty of all instructive agencies, the home, the 
church, the press, the radio, the theater and 
the school to reinterpret, redefine, redirect, 
and re-emphasize the blessings of democracy. 
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1939-40 Magazine Catalog— 
Our new Educational Mag- 
azine Guide is ready to 
send free to teachers and 
schools. Agents wanted to 
solicit subscriptions. 
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If this does not take place the political ter- 
mites and bores that have already infected our 
political foundations will hollow our demo- 
cratic government to a shell which in some 
time of stress will crumble, all economic life 
will then be regimented under an authority 
of force and the term “democracy” will have 
become a passing shibboleth. 

The best insecticide against such a catastro- 
phe is a constructive program of civic train- 
ing rightly administered in the schools of our 
land. The extra-curricular activities program 
offers the school its best opportunity. 


1 Caswell, H. L. and Campbell, D. S., “Curricu- 
lum ele ment,’’ 24-3 

2 a. arry c., “Extracurricular Activi- 

es v? 

3 Collings, Ellsworth, ‘‘An Experiment with a 
Project Curriculum.” Preface. 

4 oe a Harry C., “Extracurricular Activi- 
ties,’’ 12. 

5 Fretwell, E. K., ‘‘Extracurricular Activities 
in Secondary Schools,” 31-32, 

6 Roemer, Joseph, Allen Chas. F., and Yarnell, 
Dorothy A., ‘‘Basic Student Activities,’’ 14-24, 

7 Proctor, William M. and Ricciardi, Nicholas, 
“The Junior High School,’ * 226. 

8 orn marry C., ° ‘Home Room Guidance,” 
1 

9 Ibid, 40. 

10 Ibid; 41-42. 

11 Tindal, Emma V., Thomas and Myers. Jessie 

“Junior High "School Life,’’ 92-109 
12 o Extracurricular Activi- 


McKeown Harry Cs, 
ties,” 1930 Ed., 5. 





THE EXCEPTION 

“You can take it as an elementary concep- 
tion that when an article is sold, it goes to 
the buyer,” said Mr. Winter in the economics 
class. 

“With the exception of coal,” chirped the 
bright senior. 

“And why coal?” asked Mr. Winter. 

“When that’s bought, it goes to the cellar.” 
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